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WINEY LECTURES on GEOLOGY, 
Under the Direction of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

A COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on the ‘GEOLOGICAL EVI- 
DENCES of FORMER GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS’ will be 
delivered by JOHN 8S. FLETT, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.8.E., in the LECTURE 

THEATRE of the VICTORIA and ALBERT MUSEUM, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. {by A ge of the Board of Education), on MON- 
DAYS, WEDNE FRIDAYS, at 5 p »., beginning MONDAY, 

ber 7, and cane FRIDAY, November 1. ‘Each Lecture will be 
illustrated Db: — of Lantern’ Slides and —- Admission to 
the Course, By Order of ae Tru 
E. RA Y LANKESTER, Director. 
British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Road, London, 8S. W. 


EEDS MUSICAL FESTIFAL. 
OCTOBER 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1901. 
TICKETS STILL TO BE HAD. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING.—New Cantata, ‘ The Blind Girl’ (Coleridge- 
Taylor); Pianoforte Concerto (Brahms) ; Overture, ‘Rosamunde’ 
(Schubert).—Mdme. ALBANI, Mr. BLACK, Mr. BORWICK. 

THURSDAY J EVENING.—Overture, ‘Leonora’ No. 2 (Beethoven); 
Scena, * Marfa’ (Joachim) ; Cantata, ‘A Song of. Darkness and 
Light’ (Parry); Prelude, ‘ Komeo and Juliet’ (German); Song and 
Chorus (Chas. Wood); Finale of Act II., aes Tell’ "(Rossini ; 
Song from ‘Carmen’ (Bizet) ; Overture. ‘C de Bronze 
(Auber) —Miss NICHOLLS, Miss BREMA, Mr. COATES, Mr. 
BISPHAM, Mr. GREENE 


yaraY maa Oyantare, ‘Les Deux Journées’ ee ad 
Cantata, ‘Rinaldo’ (Brahms) ; Variations for Orchest * (Elgar) ; 
Cantata (Glazounow); Caprice, Piano and Sepa "(saint Sans) 
Balcony Duet, ‘Romeo and Juliet’ (Gounod) ; ure. 
venuto Cellini’ (Berlioz) —Miss NICHOLLS, Miss CROSSLEY, Mr. 
COATES, Mr. BORWICK. 

SATURDAY EVENING. — Prelude ‘Colomba’ (Mackenzie); Scena 
‘Endymion’ (Cowen); Banquet Scene (Bruch); Aria (Spontini) ; 
Concerte for Violin (Mozart); Overture, ‘ Freischiitz,’ (Weber) ; 
‘With Verdure Clad’ (Haydn); shy hee tela Vocal Duet (Goring 
Thomas); Choral Rallad (Pearsall) : erture, ‘Carnival’ (Dvorak). 
—Madame ALBANI, Miss NICHOLLS. Miss WOUD, Miss CROSS- 
LEY, Mr. DAVIES, Mr. BLACK, Mr. GREENE, Dr. JOACHIM. 





8. be 
First Seats (Evening), Ground Floor os ee ee 15 0 
Second Seats (A) Saturday Evening only .. ee es 10 6 
Second Seats (B) Saturday Evening only ee 8 0 


All Seats are numbered and reserved. 
NOTE.—ALL SERIAL AND MORNING TICKETS ARE SOLD. 
— for Tickets must be pepecenqented by the amount 
requi FRED SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Office : 38, Great George Street. 


USSIAN LESSONS.—A RUSSIAN, formerly a 
Student of the Pan oa St. Petersburg, gives LESSONS in 
RUSSIAN.—Address letters K. T., 20, Regent Square, W.C. 


y igpen nag bhnt UNDERTAKEN from German, 
Russian, French, — Italian, Portuguese, Dutch.—G. P., 3, 
Wellington Square, Oxford. 


T° EDITORS and PROPRIETORS of DAILY 
and WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS.—A oe ATIVE M.P. Poo 

1895), who is an experienced Writer (work in London Papers 

shown), desires to write PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH, or LONDON 

ge Session, in Daily or Weekly Journal. WV, Carlton 
uw 


A SOCIAL and POLITICAL WRITER of proved 
P yearns § will be glad to hear of REGULAR WORK.—Address 
care of — & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, 
Ba Lane, E. 
ADVERTISER (B.A. Cantab) seeks position as 
LIBRARIAN. Could undertake Historical or Genealogical 
Work.—Harptey, 19, Sidney Road, Twickenham. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (LADY) desires POST. 

ur years’ experience in Public Library Work. Familiar with 
+ ly Claselfieation. Good Typist.—Address to Miss Burron, Avon 
Villa, Craigie, Perth, N.B. 


ENDAL PUBLIC LIBRARY. .— WANTED, 

LIBRARIAN, with previous e salary 

65l. per annum. —Applications, endorsed ory ” stating age and 

experience, and accompanied by copies of three recent ‘Testimonials 

(which will not be returned), to be sent not later than morning post 
OCTOBER 4 to the Town Cierk, Kendal. 





























CITY AND COUNTY OF THE CITY OF EXETER. 
RoxaL ALBERT MEMORIAL MUSEUM. 


Applications are invited for appointment as CURATOR of this 
— ata salary of 150/. a year, rising by annual increments of 101. 





The duties of the Curator will be primarily in connexion with the 
Museum, but if he is found suitable additional employment may be 
found for him on the staff of the College carried on in the same 
— for belorgert a remuneration will be given. 
should have had previous museum 





cueteaee 
Applications must be sent to me on or before FRIDAY, October 11. 
Personal canvass of the Governors is strictly pr ohibited, and will 
disqualify amy candidate. 


By Order, 
GEO. RK. SHORTO, Town Clerk, 
Hon. Secretary. 
Exeter, September 21, 1901. 


BeoxouGH of PLYMOUTH. 


APPOINTMENT OF CURATOR. 


The MUSEUM and ART GALLERY COMMITTEE invite applications 
tl —— of CURATOR of the MUNICIPAL MUSEUM and ART 


The salary will be 150/. per annum, and the Gentleman appointed, 
who will be required to devote his — time to the duties, will hold 
oftice during the pleasure of the Counci! 

Applications, stating the age, ex ~ and qualifications of the 

indidate, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent Testi- 
monials, and endorsed “ Curator,” to be forwarded to the undersigned 
en or before Mah pores “g next. 

Canvassing prohib’ J. H. ELLIS, Town Clerk. 

Municipal iiaildings, ar September 13, 1901. 











ATHEMATICAL LECTURER.—WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY, an able TEACHER with good Degree. Full 
Day and Evening Classes. Salary 2251.—Apply. stating age, 

Degree, experience, and enclosing harps = Same pitding of 


=. 


‘| 'YPE- -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Revision and Translation undertaken. Scale of ei 
GEREN Pe ‘Terms (cash), 1s 3d. 





4 ualifications, 3 haga Birkbeck ream . 
hancery Lane, E. 


n “! 
words; over 5,000, ls.— 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8. E 





\HE Foes of SENIOR MODERN LANGUAGES 

MASTER in MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C., will be 

VACANT go CHKRISTMAS.—For further particulars apply to the 
Heap Master. 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, NEW 
ZEALAND.—The COUNCIL invites applications for the PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of MODERN LANGUAGES. y . per annum.— 
Further a ig and the forms on which applications must be made 
may be obtained from the Acunr-GeneRaL ror New ZEALAND, 13, 
Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 
September 19, 1901. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 








The Council invite applications for the office of PRIN- 
CIPAL. Salary 1,000/. per annum. 


Applications should be sent not later than OCTOBER 29 
next to the undersigned, from whom may be obtained 
particulars of duties, and of emoluments additional to the 


above incident to the tenure of the Principalship. 


J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
Secretary and Registrar. 


University College, Cardiff, September 18, 1901. 


NENTRAL SCHOOL of FOREIGN TONGUES, 
/ GOUIN “SERIES” METHOD, 200, Finchley Road, N.W. 

Classes in all Languages now being formed. 

Native Masters 0: 

The best method for ‘obtaining a working aoeenee of a Language. 

Apply for Prospectus to F. Anasrasi, Principal. 


KEDFORD COLLEGE 
(University of London), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 


The SESSION 1901-2 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 
e — are requested to enter their names on WEDN ESDAY, 

cto 

Lectures are given in all Branches of General and Higher Education. 

‘Taken systematically they form a connected and = gressive Course, 
but a Single Course of Lectures in any Subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for ail the Examinations of the 
University of London in Arts and Science. for the Teachers’ Diploma 
(London), and for the ‘Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and also a 
Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. Six Laboratories 
are open to Students for Practical Work. Two Entrance Scholarships 
awarded Yearly. 

A Course of TEN LECTURES for TEACHERS ‘On the TEACHING 
of ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY,’ followed bya CLASS for PRAC- 
TICAL WORK, will be given by HOLLAND CROMPTON, coe 8., on 
a TURDAY MORNI NGs, beginning on SATURDAY, Octo! 

A Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early English Text Society’ 's 
Prize are awarded to Students each June. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Fuil particulars on application to the Principat. 








for WOMEN 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
‘HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
LAW, and the SEVENTY- 





The 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, ARTS, and 





FIRST SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE, will begin on 
OCTOBER 1, 1901. 

‘The Classes prepare for the following Pr :—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary arene Mining, Textile 


Industries, Dyeing, Art, ather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 
University Degreesare also ee in the Faculties of Arts, Science, 
w, Medicine, and Ply 
Lyddon Hall has d 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had Bang the REGISTRAR OF 
THE COLLEGE. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


N ISS LOUISA DREWRY gives LECTURES, 
RCE es and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
d Kindred Subjects ; Examines; and helps oo 
y Letter and in her Reading Society. Miss Drew: wry will have so 
loleure in the coming term.—143, King Henry’s Road, London, Nw. 


GECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
are Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lanes.). 
Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in Pg ye 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all 

















guages. Foreign and Technical MSs. carefully Type-written 
A i trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work ‘tn London 
and 





HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING. — Every 
description of COPYING UNDERTAKEN and carried out with 
and ispatch. Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-Writing). 
Plans traced. ‘I f Copies to any number. 
—Misses Farran, Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


"[ TES REITING. — The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 
Copying Process. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 
1893.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


[VE PE-WRITING and SEC RETARIAL WORK.— 

Articles, S , from Dictation ; several Copies 
at one time. Authors’ MSS Copied: “Difficult Writing Deciphered.— 
E. B. Morrtock, 39, Victoria Street, 8.W 


TI‘ HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. sete and ‘Testi. 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


‘> MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


BOOKS, MSS., &c.—_Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. V: a made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. li 
































Catalogues. 


A G B Ror k 
109. STRAND, 


Dealers in rare BOOKS and fine LIaKARY EDITIONS of 
STANDARD AUTHO 
Voyages and Travels—Early Printed Books— Ra iret Editions of Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Century Writers—Works on Art— 
choice Examples of Book binding—illustrated Works of all periods; 
also rare Portraits—Line, aie Mezzotint, and Colour Engravings— 
and Autographs.—CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES free on application. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent boss London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford 
cataLoeuns on application. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


romptly supplied on moderate terms. 
: CATA I LOGUES on steaaarea 
DULAU * 


CO. 37, SOHO SQUARE 

ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 

CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


((ATALOGUE, No. 33.—Drawings, Engravings, 

Etchings, and Illustrated Books by and after Turner, Lewis, 
Ruskin, Palmer, Whistler, and others—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Con- 
stable—scarce Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


CG s4traLroeus 1901-1902, 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books in all Depart- 
ments of Literature, perfectly new in condition and greatly reduced 
in price. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
e also issue a useful CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURREN 
LITERA’ TURE at Discount Prices, and a CATALOGUE of FRENCH 


LITERATURE. 
W M. MURPHY’S CATALOGUE (No. 72) of 
\ e SCARCE, IMPORTANT, and INTERESTING WORKS in all 
Branches of Literature is NOW READY, and may be had post free on 
application. 100,000 Volumes in Stock. Books Purchased. Inspection 
invited.—Only Address : 79, Renshaw Street, Liverpool. 


Boveret _—10,000 WANTED.—List free. 25s. each 
offered for Cooke's Fox Hunting, 1826 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols. 
CATALOGUES free.— 























Rare Books supplied. State wants. 
He. anp’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


PROOKSELLERS in BIRMINGHAM.—‘‘ EpwarkD 
Raker, John Bright Street, is the best second-hand bookseller in 
Will Collectors and others kindly note 





that town.”—Eprror, Bazaar. 
to send their wants to him. 


Fo SALE, the SATURDAY REVIEW, complete 
from its very beginning in 1855 up to June, . 79 bound 
What offers ?—Address L. B., care of Senate hana, 





volumes in all. 
80, Cornhill, E.C. 


OR SALE, PRIVATELY, SETS of FIRST 

EDITIONS— Browning, Byron, Dickens, Grose, Jeffries, Kingsley, 

Lang, Scott, Stevenson, Geo. dine te &e. No Dealers.—Address M.A., 
Publie Library, Stoke Newington, N. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open free Daily from 10 to 6. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 


ART. 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS in 


the TATE GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 


OLD MASTERS, 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 
WORKS from the WALLACE COLLECTION. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





For SALE, unique COLLECTION of the 

POSTAGE and TELEGRAPH STAMPS of GREAT BRITAIN 
(1840-1901). About 3,500 superb Sy mounted in Specialist’s 
Album. Price 8501.—Address N. E., 1863, care of Neyroud & Son, 
14, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


XO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full ig gr Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
ted, 22, Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address, “‘ ‘Triform, London,” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


‘(HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER -PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocketsize, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


N EDINBURGH PHYSICIAN RECEIVES 
MEDICAL STUDENTS as BOAKDERS.—For terms, &c., apply 
to Dr. M., 48, George Square, Edinburgh. 














O LET, with attendance, at low rental, from 
OCTOBER to APRIL, in Sn winter country, a comfortable 
FURNISHED COTTAGE on a hillside in Kent, twenty-four miles 
from London. Garden, Orchard. Great view and perfect quiet. 
~ ewegg'! suitable for Literary Man or Student.—L., 86, Great Portland 
reet, W. 








Sales by Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books.—Four Days’ Sale. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
October 8.and Three Following Days, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS of 
all Classes, comprising Planché’s Cyclopedia of Costume, 2 vols.— 
Fraser's Maxwells of Pollok, 2 vols.—Mischna, ed. Surenhusius, 6 vols., 
and other Hebrew Literature—Pallegoix’s Siamese Dictionary—Sacy, 
Grammaire Arabe, &c , 5 vols.—Lenormant, Lettres Assyriologiques, 
5 vols.—Smith’s Assurbanipal, &c., 3 vols., and other Oriental Books— 
Perkins’s Tuscan Sculptors, 2 vols.—Herculanum et Pompei, 8 vols.— 
Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire de 1l’Architecture Francaise, 10 vols.— 
Petitot et Monmergque, Collection des Mémoires, 131 vols —Lafuente, 
Historia de Espana, 30 vols.—Reformistas Antiguos Espanoles, 15 vols. 
—Goethe Jahrbuch, 15 vols., 1886-1900—Early Printed Books—Earl of 
Surrey’s Poems, 1585—Cartwright’s Comedies, 1651—First Editions of 
De Foe, Goldsmith, Fielding, Dickens, Rossetti, Stevenson, Pater, 
Violet Fane, and others. 


To be vicwed, and Catalogues had. 


FRIDAY, October 4, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will offer at his Rooms, 


N 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
An interesting CATALOGUE of 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS and LABORATORY APPARATUS, 
SURGICAL APPLIANCES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, 
LANTERN APPARATUS and SLIDES, 
MICROSCOPES and TELESCOPES, 
TOOLS, MACHINERY, &e. 
On view day prior and morning of Sele. 
Catalogues on application. 











For Magazines see p. 426. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


With 6 Portraits, 3 Photogravures, and 4 other Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JAMES PAGET, 


Bart., F.R.S. D.C.L., late Sergeant-Surgeon to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his Sons. 








With 26 Photogravure Plates and 162 Illustrations in the Text, 4to, 3/. 10s. net. 


ANDREA MANTEGNA. 


By PAUL KRISTELLER. 


English Edition by S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., Librarian to the House of Lords, and at Chatsworth. 
[On Wednesday next, 





With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ARTS UNDER ARMS: An University Man in Khaki. 


By MAURICE FITZGIBBON, 
Classical Moderator and B.A. Trinity College, Dublin University ; late Trooper and Serjeant-Major, 45th Company 
(Irish Hunt Contingent) Imperial Yeomanry. 
*.* This is a History of the part taken in the Boer War by the Irish Hunt Corps from its 
Sormation to Lindley. 


8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


MAGIC AND RELIGION. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


*.* This volume contains a Series of Criticisms of Recent Speculations about Farly Religion, especially 
as regards Mr, Frazer's theories in ‘The Golden Bough. Other Essays deal with the latest results of 
Anthropological Research in the religious field, and in that of Magic. 


Vol. III. Political; Educational; Social: including an attempted Reconstruction of the Politics of England, France, and 
America for the Twentieth Century, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, ON THE 
LINES OF MODERN EVOLUTION. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, Author of ‘ Civilization and Modern Progress,’ &c, 


ATHEN_4&UM.—“ A most able survey of the political and social conditions in which we live.” 

PILOT.—‘‘ The whole book is the work of a most acute observer...... This account of the great blots in American life, the 
spoils system, municipal corruption and lobbying, is the sanest and the best proportioned we have ever read, and explains 
with real lucidity how and why the nation acquiesces in them...... We are sure that an politician who reads this book will 
be helped by it to a more statesmanlike view of the problems with which he has to deal.” 


WAGNER'S NIBELUNGEN RING. Done into English Verse 


by REGINALD RANKIN, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife,’ &c. In 2 vols. 
ol. II. Siegfried, and the Twilight of the Gods. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


FENELON: his Friends and his Enemies, 1651-1715. By E. K. 


SANDERS. With Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [On Wednesday next. 


ROADS to ROME: being Personal Records of some of the more 


recent Converts to the Catholic Faith. With an Introduction by His Eminence Cardinal VAUGHAN, Archbishop 


i i [* in Anglican Orders.’ 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
of Westminster. Compiled and Edited by the Author of ‘Ten Years in Ang! t es Woceantagy nest. 


*,* Among the Contributors are Lord Brampton (Sir Henry Hawkins), Sir Henry Bellingham, Bart. ; 
Dr, Edward Berdoe ; Monsignor Croke Robinson ; the Bishop of Clifton; the Rev, Bede Camm, O. 8.B.; 
Miss Adeline Sergeant ; the Bishop of Emmaus ; U. Kegan Paul, Fsq.; the Rev. W. O. Sutcliffe ; and the 
Bishop of Hexham and Nencastle. 


The FAITH of the MILLIONS: a Selection of Past Essays: 


By GEORGE TYRRELL, S.J. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

First SERIES.—Introduction. 1. A More Excellent Way. 2. Wiseman: his Aims and Methods. 3. The Prospects of 
Reunion. 4. “ Liberal” Catholicism. 5. ‘‘ Rationalism in Religion.” 6. Sabatier on the Vitality of Dogmas. 7. Authority 
and Evolution, the Life of Catholic Dogma. 8. ‘The Mind of the Church.” 9. The Use of Scholasticism. 10. The Relation 
of Theology to Devotion. 11. What is Mysticism? 12. The True and the False Mysticism. a a al 

16. eo 


SECOND SERIES.—18. Juliana of Norwich. 14. Poet and Mystic 15. Two Estimates of Catholic Life. : 
Lamennais. 17. Lippo, the Man and the Artist. 18. Through Art to Faith. 19. Tracts for the Million. 20. An Apostle 
of Naturalism. 21. “The Making of Religion.” 22. Adaptability as a Proof of Religion. 23. Idealism in Straits. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 228. OCTOBER, 1901. 8vo, price 6d. 


SOME EXPERIENCES of a COMMANDANT PRISONERS of WAR, at DEADWOOD 


CAMP, ST. HELENA, 1900-1901. By Lieut.-Col. A. L. Paget. Part I. ‘a 
The GOLD-STEALERS : a Story of Waddy. By Edward ; A MONK’S LAMENT for MAEVE. By Eva 
Dyson. Chaps. 13-16. Booth. 
cuLaaar WHEES. bf a rte Vaughan, M.A —— -_ Enees. Bd , Mabel Murray Hickson, Author 
“ S aornen of ‘ Concerning Teddy. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
“—— Mrs. L, Allen Harker. AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 














LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 


& CO’S 


NEW LIST. 


LDDs see eee see eae see 


THE EMPRESS ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA. 
By CLARA TSCHUDI. 


With Coloured Portrait. Uniform with the Author’s ‘ Marie Antoinette,’ ‘ Eugénie, Empress 

of the French,’ * Napoleon’s Mother,’ and the ‘Empress Augusta of Germany.’ 7s. 6d. 

“ Miss Tschudi has made a special place for herself in the exposition of royal ladies. 
She has won praise for her presentment of each ; but, like the exceptional host, she has kept 
the best vintage till the last.”—Academy. 

‘¢‘As a biographer of crowned heads Miss Tschudi has had notable success,”—Scotsman. 








A COUNTERPART OF ‘THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 6s, 


THE LABYRINTH OF THE WORLD AND 
THE PARADISE OF THE HEART. 


By J. A. COMENIUS. 
Translated by COUNT LUTZOW, formerly Deputy for Bohemia in the Austrian Parliament. 


‘‘More’s ‘Utopia’ and Campanella’s ‘Civitas Solis’ both influenced the writer of this allegory, 
which is more like ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ than any other work. We can heartily assure our readers 
that it is well worth reading, and that the translator has performed his difficult task admirably.”—Rock. 


“The translation is conspicuous for its accuracy. It is written in excellent style, and the proverbial 
expressions with which it abounds give vigour to the narrative.”— Atheneum. 


THE TRAINING OF THE BODY FOR 
GAMES, ATHLETICS, GYMNASTICS, 


And other Forms of Exercise, and for Health, Growth, Development. 
By F. A. SCHMIDT, M.D., and EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A., 


Amateur World Champion at Tennis; Winner of the Gold Prize, 1897, 1898, 1899; Winner of the Open 
Competition in the English Amateur Racquet Championship, 1896, 1899; Amateur Racquet Champion 
of U.S. and Canada; Member of the National Commission on Physical Education, &c. 
With 307 fine Original Illustrations, 546 pp. large 8vo, with Copious Index, 7s. 6d. 
“An admirably full treatise on the culture of the body, to which games are a means and of which 
they are also an end. The book offers a whole system of physical education, and few readers will fail to 


find in its pages that which appeals to their needs and experiences. Excellently produced and illus- 
trated.” —Academy. 








‘Those who are unable to decide for themselves what regimen of life and what form of exercise are | 


best for their bodies and minds will find this book really helpful.”—Zimes. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 


Their Influence on English History. 
By J. G. C. MINCHIN 


(Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, St. Paul's, Westminster, Winchester), 63. 


= There is abundance of room for the present book, which relates a great amount of interesting 
traditional lore about the eight schools. The book is filled with most interesting reading.’ 
: ; Glasgow Herald. 
_ “The eight great public schools are here very adequately and graphically written of, and their 
influence on English history traced and proved.”— Bookman, 


PROF. BICKERTON’S TWO NEW BOOKS. 
The ROMANCE of the EARTH.|The ROMANCE 


; | of the 
With 56 Illustrations, 2s. 6 | HEAVENS. With Diagrams. 5s. 
| 


‘Full of interest, instruction, and delight.” : ns 
School World. ‘*The book is admirably written.”—Nature, 


COMPLETION OF WUNDT’S ‘ETHICS,’ 


ETHICS. 


Vol, III, The PRINCIPLES of MORALITY, and the SPHERE of their VALIDITY. 
Translated by Dr, M. F. WASHBURN. 7s, 64. 











3 vols, complete, 21s, 





| J. R. CLARK HALL, M.A, Ph.D. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
1. PRINCE BABER and his 


WIVES: The Slave Girl Narcissus and the 
Nawab of Lalput. By W.ST.CLAIR. 6s. 


‘* Tales of native Indian life, giving evidence of first-hand 
knowledge. The writer possesses imagination in no small 
degree.’’— Bookman. 

‘The author’s unusual knowledge of Indian life and his 
insight into Hastern character give the work a peculiar 
value apart from its interest as fiction.’’—Scotsman, 

“It is | since we have read any tales more instinct 

8 


with the naif spirit of the Eastern storyteller.” 
Times of India, 
2. The MANSE GATE. By 


TUBAL-CAIN. 6s. 


“Deserves high praise for the fearless candour with 
which it deals with hard facts and burning questions. It is 
‘alive’ from the first line to the last. Will promote whole- 
some discussion. We wish it were already in a 6d. edition, 
for we hail it as one of the first fluttering forerunners of 
the crusade that is to fill the years of our new century.” 

Young Man. 


LIFE by the SEA-SHORE: an 


Introduction to Zoology. By M. NEWBIGIN, 
D.Sc.(Lond.). With 92 Illustrations, 38. 6d, 
net, 
‘*Thoroughly scientific, though intended for popular 
reading.”’—Literary World. 
‘Well studied, interesting, and instructive.’’—Scotsman. 


The LAND of the MOORS. 


By BUDGETT MEAKIN. With a large 
Coloured Map, and profusely illustrated. 15s, 
‘*Packed with information, presented with great clear- 
ness and in a form easy of reference.’”’—Academy. 
“The map is a model of careful, accurate scholarship and 
research ”—Daily Chronicle, 


The ADVERSARIES of the 


SKEPTIC; or, the Specious Present, A New 
Enquiry into Human Knowledge. By ALFRED 
HODDER, Ph.D. 6s. 
‘* Treated with much care, yet with sufficient boldness to 
arouse the reader to take sides with Dr. Hodder or Prof. 
Royce and Mr. Bradley.” —Scotsman, 


BEOWULF, and the FIGHT 


at FINNSBURGH. A Prose Translation, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Bibliography. By 
12 Illus- 
trations. 5s, net. 


“Dr. Hall has made himself master of the voluminous 
Beowulf literature. His careful introduction, his notes, 
| and his archeological illustrations are all real helps to the 
understanding of the poem, and of the social conditions 
which it represents. The translation itself, probably, for 
scholarly purposes, represents the original better than either 
that of Messrs. Morris and Wyatt or that of Prof. Earle.” 

Academy. 


PAGANISM in the PAPAL 


CHURCH. By the Rev. W. J. WILKINS, 
Author of ‘Modern Hinduism.’ 3s, 6d. 


‘*Mr. Wilkins uses his Indian experience to produce from 
heathen source parallels, which are often curious, to details 
of Romanism.”— Yorkshire Post, 


CHARITY and the POOR LAW. 


By S. D, FULLER, sometime Chairman of 
the Paddington Board of Guardians. 1s. cloth. 


The TIME of TRANSITION ; 


or, the Hope of Humanity. By FREDERICK 
A. HYNDMAN, B.A. (Oxon.), of the Inner 
Temple. 6s. 

‘“‘ Reflections upon matters of religious, poetical, social, 
and domestic interest, as these present themselves to a 
thoughtful observer as one century goes and another comes. 
Its range extends from the topics of the first chapter of 








Genesis to those of Cardinal Newman’s essays. The trend 
| of the book’s too eloquent reasoning is towards liberalism in 
| theology, and readers interested in spiritual and intellectual 

progress should find it suggestive and interesting.” 
Scotsman. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limitep, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—~— 


CRANFORD SERIES.—New Vol. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, 
and AFTERMATH. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 


*,.* Alsoan EDITION de LUXE, limited to 250 Copies, 
super-royal 8vo, 30s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. 


With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“‘ A notable addition to the 
rather considerable literature of the Lakes...... Affords enjoy- 
able reading to those who are in no immediate need of 
guidance......Packed with the best of all possible guidance 
for tourists......For the most part the artist’s work is as 
exquisite as anything of the kind he has done, and the 
kind, it needs not be said, is unsurpassed in the qualities of 
charm and truth.” 


BY THE LATE BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 
The CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


By the late J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham. Reprinted from ‘ Disserta- 
tions on the Apostolic Age.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 











8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The EARLIEST GOSPEL. A 


Historical Study of the Gospel according to Mark, with 
a Text and English Version. By ALLAN MENZIKS, 
M.A. D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. 





8vo, 10s. net. 


The ROMAN THEOCRACY 


and the REPUBLIC, 1846-1849. By R. M. JOHN- 
STON. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Contents for OCTOBER. 


PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author of ‘The Enchanter.’ 
Chaps. 19-22. 


DOWN the DANUBE in a CANADIAN CANOE. By 
Algernon Blackwood. Part II. 


ENGLISH HEXAMETHERS and ELEGIACS. 
PRO-BOER IDEALISM. 


The LAND of the POPPY. By G. A. Levett-Yeats. III. Its 
Wild Life. 


HIS BAPTISM of FIRE. 


STUDIES in SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORY. By J. L. Etty. 
V. King John. 


PARLIAMENT and the PARTY SYSTEM. By John Bull, 
Junior. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


, Illustrated. 
Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The OCTOBER Number contains— 


ITALY'S GARDEN of EDEN. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Sketches by Joseph Pennell. 


The MEN of NEW JAPAN. By M . 
With Portraits. ee 


THE SECOND INSTALMENT OF A NEW STORY 
BY BRET HARTE, 


Entitled TRENT’S TRUST. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 











ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription,’post free, 12s, 
The OCTOBER Number contains— 
A RUNAWAY LOCOMOTIVE. Story. By David M. Steele. 
CAREERS of DANGER and DARING. X. The Locomo- 
tive Engineer. By Cleveland Moffett. 
The STORY of BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Jobn Bennett. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


Illustrated. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp,, London, 





GILBERT PARKER'S NOVELS. | 


UNIFORM EDITION. 


“There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker’s style.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“ He has the instinct of the thing. His narrative has distinction, his characters and incidents have the a 
uality, and he has the sense for the scale of character-drawing demanded by romance, hitting the happy mean between lay 
qeures and over-analyzed ‘souls,’ ”’—St. James's Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


“Mr. Parker has the right stuff in him. He has the story-teller’s gift. When you lay down the book the salient 
scenes and incidents and characters remain with you—they are so vivid and picturesque.”—St. James's Gazette. 

‘* Mr. Parker’s book throbs with vitality. These men and these women are no mere shadow shapes that come and go 
across a landscape of dream. They are preoccupied with the central facts of life. On the whole, too, his dialogue is a 
vast deal better than his narrative—a rare and very admirable gift. And his book remains a daring attempt carried out 
by sound practices to a solid—sometimes a brilliant—issue. It is an achievement of the sort that a man under forty has 
the right to plume himself upon—# performance pledging to performances of far greater merit.”—National Observer. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


MRS. FALCHION. 


‘“‘ This story isa splendid study of character, illumined by subtle touches of observation which reveal a no common 
grasp of human nature. The book is one of remarkable power and still more remarkable promise. —Atheneum, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 


“‘The plot is original and one difficult to work out, but Mr. Parker has done it with great skill and delicacy. The 
reader who is not interested in this original, fresh, and well-told tale must be a dull person indeed.”—Daily Chronicle, 
** A strong and successful piece of workmanship. The portrait of Lali, strong, dignified, and pure, is exceptionally 
well drawn.”—Manchester Guardian. Ne 
“A very pretty and interesting story, and Mr. Parker tells it with much skill. The story is one to be read. 
St. James's Gazette, 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 


‘“A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this, in which swords flash, great surprises are undertaken and daring 
deeds done, in which men and women live and love in the old straightforward passionate way, is a joy inexpressible to the 
reviewer, brain-weary of the domestic tragedies and psychological puzzles of every-day fiction; and we cannot but believe 
that to the reader it will bring refreshment as welcome and as keen.’’"—Daily Chronicle. 

*‘ The personages live and move, love, hate, and quarrel, all with a certain grandeur and an air of good breeding which 
makes at least one reader wish that he had been born at that time and in that country.”— Vanity Fair. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 


‘“* Mr. Parker has already done some strong work, but never anything nearly so good as this. He has not only written 
a technically excellent novel, but one of quite remarkable charm and mellowness. All the characters are drawn with the 
firm grasp that ensures distinctness; the plot, moreover, has the simplicity and directness which preserve the interest 
unflagging tothe end. Everything in the book centres, as it should, on the meteor-like hero, who, in the few months that 
he dwells at Pontiac, makes the whole town mad for him, raises a regiment to fight for his claims to the French throne, 
and enthrals all the women. He is magnificently drawn. One of the most dramatic episodes is his meeting with the 
survivor of ‘La Grande Armée,’ followed by the rapid mastery over his incredulity. The scene ends with a fine description 
of the old soldier’s gun taps, which recalls, not unworthily, Heine’s great character, the drum-major Le Grand. The 
feminine element in the bero’s adventures is dealt with in admirable taste. Finally, a word of praise must be awarded to 
the delightful set of old village cronies, who play no important part in the story.”—Atheneum. 


SECOND EDITION. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 


Being the Last Adventures of Pierre. _ 
“It is a fascinating volume; every page is brilliant with atmospheric effects ; every story deals with character as it is 


y, 


moulded by the influences of a wild and lonely land, and by the strife of man with nature.”—Daily News. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 


‘* An admirable romance. The glory of a romance is its plot, aud this plot is crowded with fine sensations, which have 
no rest until the fall of the famous old city and the final restitution of love.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*Mr. Parker seems to become stronger and easier with every serious novel that he attempts...... In ‘ The Seats of the 
Mighty’ he shows the matured power which his former novels have led us to expect, and has produced a really fine 
historical novel...... The great creation of the book is Doltaire...... His character is drawn with quite masterly strokes, tor he 
is a villain who is not altogether a villain, and who attracts the reader, as he did the other characters, by the extraordinary 
brilliance of his gifts, and by the almost unconscious acts of nobility which he performs...... Most sincerely is Mr. Parker to 
be congratulated on the finest novel he has yet written.”— Atheneum, 

‘* Mr. Parker’s latest book places him in the front rank of living novelists. ‘The Seats of the Mighty’ is a great book.” 

Black and White. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. (8s. 6d.) 


n Mo isa —_ a ingeniously and deftly set in a picturesque realism which almost persuades us that it might 
ave been.” — World. 
‘* There is living, breathing romance, there is genuine and unforced pathos. It is, in a word, the work of atrue artist.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. 


_‘‘ Another characteristic success...... As dramatic a series of chapters as any reader could wisb...... The character of 
Guida is most tenderly felt and beautifully rendered...... Such a splendid story, so splendidly told, will be read by the 
public with avidity.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

‘“*It is a more complicated and elaborate work than ‘ The Seats of the Mighty.’ It is also more purely imagjnative, 
and the creative work is more ambitious...... It shows at least equal success on a grander scale...... It is splendidly dramatic. 
Mr. Parker has in this book finally proved himself a master of imaginate fiction. He has given us of his best, and his best 
deserves very high praise...... Modern fiction has few finer examples of the perfect woman.”—/Scotsman, 


MESSRS, METHUEN’S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE will be sent to any address. 
METHUEN & CO. Essex Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


= ° 
The HISTORY of SIR RICHARD CALMADY. By Lucas Mater, Author of ‘The Wages of Sin,’ &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Limited Edition will also be issued in Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

“ Unmistakable proofs of conspicuous literary power and penetrating observation abound in every page of this remarkable novel. A daring story, daringly conceived and daringly 
executed.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘*A remarkably fine book, with a noble motive and a sound conclusion.” —Filot. 

‘* A book which arrests attention alike for the boldness of its main theme and the thoroughness of its workmanship.”—Daily News. 

‘* A performance of conspicuous merit. This novel as a whole shows talent almost amounting to genius.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘We proclaim an almost unqualified admiration. To Lucas Malet the hardest tasks come easiest. A book of quite remarkable interest and power. The story is told with perfect 
frankness, yet with the delicacy that is only possible to the strong. It is the sincere utterance of a woman who can write, and who can think.”—Morning Post. 

“A picture finely and amply conceived. In the strength and insight in which the story has been conceived, in the wealth of fancy and reflection bestowed upon its execution, and 
in the moving sincerity of its pathos throughout, ‘ Sir Richard Calmady’ must rank as the great novel of a great writer.”—Literature. 

“The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet’s genius. A picture of maternal love by turns tender and terrible.”— Spectator. 


CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of ‘ The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,’ ‘ Miranda of the Balcony,’ &c. Illustrated. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. (October 4. 
The ALIEN. By F. F. Monrresor, Author of ‘Into the Highways and Hedges.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [October he 
ANGEL. By Mrs. B. M. Croker, Author of ‘ Peggy of the Bartons.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [October b. 


The SERIOUS WOOING. By Joun Ouiver Hosses, Author of ‘ Robert Orange.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


bes er Craigie is as brilliant as she has ever been. Her characters are all illuminated with sparkling gems of description, and the conversation scintillates with an almost bewildering 
blaze.” —Atheneum, 


“John Oliver Hobbes shows marvellous knowledge of life as treated by the Upper Ten in England. None of her books is brighter...... Its brilliant, trenchant sayings.” —Queen, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W.:K. Cuirrorp, Author of ‘ Aunt Anne.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“In this genre Mrs. Clifford holds very nearly the highest place among contemporary English novelists.”—Standard. 
“We do not know any man alive—save, perhaps, Mr. George Meredith—who could have written it with the knowledge and insight displayed by Mrs. Clifford.”—Shefield Telegraph. 


A GALLANT QUAKER. By Mrs. M. H. Rozerton. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. [October h. 
A GREAT LADY. By Ave.ine SerGeant, Author of ‘The Story of a Penitent Soul.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There is much skill in the study of the female characters, and the story is attractive.”—Manchester Courier. ‘* Brisk and readable.” —Spectator, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
MARY HAMILTON. By Lord Ernest Hamitton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A beautiful rendering of the romantic life story of the hapless Mary Hamilton.”— Country Life. 
‘“‘ There can be no doubt that we have in ‘Mary Hamilton’ a most fascinating story—the most stirring and dramatic historical romance that has come in our way for a long time.” 
Illustrated London News, 
“The story is told with exquisite pathos and charm, and the author has painted admirably vivid and vital portraits of Mary Stuart, Darnley, Moray, and others.”—Guardian, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


The WOOING of SHEILA. By Grace Rays. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“This is a novel about Irish life, and we have rarely read a book which reproduces so delightfully the charm and fascination of the Irish character.”—Atheneum. 
“A really fine book: a book that deserves to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who has lived in a novelist’s pages for many a day. Every scene and every incident has the 
impress of truth. It is a masterly romance, and one that should be widely read and appreciated.”—Morning Leader. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
The SKIRTS of HAPPY CHANCE. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Unfailingly amusing.” —Globe. ‘‘ The book is written with a distinction of style which is not easily analyzed, but which makes itself felt immediately.”— World. 
‘Mr. Watson’s light touch, his genuine sense of humour, his ingenuity, and, above all, his polished and clear-cut style will provide genuine entertainment.”— Pilot, 


FORTUNE’S DARLING. By Watrer Raymonp, Author of ‘ Love and Quiet Life.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘‘A quaint and charming story.”— Academy. ‘*Mr, Raymond’s admirers will be delighted with this story.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The STRIKING HOURS. By Even Puutports, Author of ‘ Children of the Mist,’ ‘ Sons of the Morning,’ &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘‘ They are charming tales of Devonshire life, told in local diction, picturesque and effective, and every one of them has some tender or humorous situation.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘“‘ Tragedy and comedy, pathos and humour are blended to a nicety in this volume.’’— World. 


The DEVASTATORS. By Apa CamprinGe, Author of ‘Path and Goal.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Powerful and suggestive.”—Academy. ‘*A refreshing novel with an uncommon and delightful heroine.”— World, 


The MILLION. By Dorornea Gerarp, Author of ‘Lady Baby.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘‘The whole scheme of the book is brilliantly conceived and dramatically executed.”— Sunday Special. : 
“It is a powerful piece of writing, and in the intensity of its moral purpose the best thing the author has yet given us.”—Morning Leader. 


FROM the LAND of the SHAMROCK. By Jane Bartow, Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Miss Barlow has the truth in her, and the people she describes are real people.”—Morning Leader, 


The YEAR ONE: a Page of the French Revolution. By J. BLounpELLE-Burron, Author of ‘The Clash of Arms. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘Vivid and picturesque.”—Morning Advertiser. 
“The historical background is painted in with no lack of strong colour, and the personages excite a ready interest.”—Scotsman, 


ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. Barinc-Gowtp, Author of ‘ Mehalah.’ With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The book is one which will hold the reader's attention from start to finish. An excellent story.”—Glasgow Herald, 


RICKERBY’S FOLLY. By Tom Gatton, Author of ‘Kiddy.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MASTER of MEN. By E. Puituirs OprennEIM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The LIFE of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Granam Batrour. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


This, the authorized biography of Mr. Stevenson, will be published on October 18. 2 
Those of Mr. Stevenson’s admirers who desire to have a copy of the First Edition of this book are advised to send in their orders to their Bookseller, as it is probable that the First 
Edition will be very quickly sold out. 


The IMITATION of CHRIST. A Revised Translation, with an Introduction, by C. Biac, D.D., Canon of Christ Church. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. A New Edition, carefully Revised and set in large type, of Dr. Bigg’s well-known version. 
The LIFE of FRANCOIS DE FENELON. By Viscount Sr. Cyres. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
This biography has engaged the author for many years, and the book is not only a study of an interesting personality, but an important contribution to the history of the period. 
SEVENTH EDITION NEARLY READY.—The Seventh Edition of this Book contains many Additional References and an Index. 


PEACE or WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. By A. M.S. Mernuen. With 2 Maps. Crown 8yo, 1s. 


‘* We wholly disagree...... but we are deeply impressed by its serious and patriotic purpose, and by its studied moderation of tone.”—Spectator. 


The SONG of SONGS. Being Selections from St. Bernard. Edited by B. Buaxtanp, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 26. : 
2s. 6d. ibrary of Devotion. 
DRAGONS of the AIR. By H.G. Seexey, F.R.S. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A popular history of the most remarkable flying animals which ever lived. Their relation to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living and extinct, are shown by an original series of 
illustrations. The scattered remains preserved in Europe and the United States have been put together accurately to show the varied forms of the animals. The book is a natural history 
of those extinct animals which flew by means of a single finger. 


The CONVERSATIONS of JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A., and JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest FLETCHER. 


With many Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. seit 
_ _ This highly interesting, racy, and stimulating book contains hitherto be sagan utterances of Northcote during a period of twenty-one years. There are many reminiscences of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, much advice to young painters, and many references to the great artists and great figures of the day. 


WOMEN and THEIR WORK. By the Hon. Mrs. Lyrretton. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [October '. 
MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE will be sent to any address, 


METHUEN & CO. Essex Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 











NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


STEPHEN CALINARI. 


By 


JULIAN STURGIS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A JOURNEY TO NATURE. 


By J. M. MOWBRAY. Demy 8vo, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘‘ Singularly light and readable, and may be commended as a healthy model to those who can scarcely say Nature without a solemn formality entering 
into their voices, After all it is possible, and perhaps best, to wing the deepest thought and the most serious intention with wit and humour, and he who tries 
to do so deserves the thanks of all who love what is cheerful.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 





N E W 


NEW CANTERBURY 
TALES. 


BY 


MAURICE HEWLETT, 


Author of ‘The Forest Lovers,’ ‘Richard Yea and 
Nay,’ ‘ Little Novels of Italy.’ 6s. 


‘Of all our legion of romancers, he is the one 
who takes us away furthest from our environment 
and carries us most completely out of our troubled 
and perplexing epoch...... Admirable stories they 
are, and admirably told, with all Mr. Hewlett’s 
perfection of workmanship.”—Standard, 


‘Both design and execution of Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s new book are equally charming. The 
Renaissance spirit is within him, the spirit of 
chivalry, the worship of love, the tender, gracious 
devotion to women, combined with the half-playful 
mockery and humour. We accept from him with- 
out demur that another company of pilgrims, 
besides those immortalized by Chaucer, made 
their way to the shrine of St. Thomas at Canter- 
bury. We cannot miss even in the most cursory 
reading the vivid sense of life, the red blood, the 
leaping pulse, and all the power and fascination of 
stories told at a time when men knew nothing of 
modern convention and spurred cleanly and simply 
to their goal. He holds a place apart among our 
modern romancers, absolutely different from his 
contemporaries in interest and style. Few know 
so well what romance originally meant. As we 
peruse these lively chapters the atmosphere in 
which we live is that of a young world bathed in 
April showers and bright with the delicate hues 
of morning.”—Daily Telegraph, 


KING’S END. 


ALICE BROWN. 6s. 


**OuR BooKING OFFICE-”—‘“I have found, says | 
my Nautical Retainer, a most perfect medicine in | 
refreshing pages of ‘King’s End.’ Here is no | 
factitious pomp of melodrama, no tawdry bravery | 
to hide the place where the puppet’s heart never so 
much as begins to beat, Yet there is nothing in 
the whole book that is obvious and unmeditated ; 
each type has its own fresh piquancy ; we seem 
not to have met them before, and yet are never | 
doubtful that they are to be met, and well worth 
the meeting. It is quite admirable how, within the 
so narrow limits she has assigned to herself, the 
author has had the genius to create characters so 
individual, so clear-cut, so diverse. But no one | 
can conceivably resist the charm of the author’s | 
humanity, the strong reserve of her eloquence, her 
instant feeling for the felicitous word.”— Punch, 








CARDIGAN. 


BY 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 


Author of ‘Ashes of Empire,’ ‘The King in 
Yellow.’ 


‘**«Cardigan’ is unquestionably a stirring tale, 
palpitating, never faltering in interest, and written 
in a style at once vigorous, cultured, and pic- 
turesque.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The real thing is in Mr. Chambers, and the mis- 
tress he serves is no less a lady than the true 
romance...... Mr. Chambers has not gone to little 
men in his search among the masters of literary 
style. He writes well, and in the language of 
romance. But in these days that is not so rare. 
The important matter with Mr. Chambers is that 
he has something to say...... In the light of the 
recent assassination of President McKinley that 
prayer for salvation from the ‘ League of Red’ has 
a curious significance. With all its dash and ex- 
citement there is no slovenly workmanship in this 
story...... The genuineness of his observation of 
savage nature is as noticeable as his expression of 
it is artistic...... ‘Cardigan’ is a fine and inspiring 
story, fittingly told.”—-Athenewm. 


THE STORY OF EVA. 


BY 
WILL PAYNE. 


“Mr. Payne has attempted, and not unsuccess- 
fully, to do for Chicago what Zola has done for 
industrial Paris...... Eva stands out the central and 
conspicuous figure, and all other characters are 
subordinated by her.”—TZimes. 

“There is something of Harold Frederic here, 
something of Tolstoi, and something of Henry 
James, but Mr. Payne has a style of his own.” 

Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Payne’s very able, very interesting, and 
very shrewd ‘ Story of Eva.’”— Bookman. 

‘*A strong, dramatic piece of work.”—Academy, 


RETALIATION, 


BY 
HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 
“Obviously drawn from life...... Every act and 


word bears the stamp of actuality.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 
‘*The climax of this original dramatic story is 
most successful, and there is not a wearisome line 


| in the book. We commend ‘Retaliation’ to our 


readers.”—Leeds Mercury. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Liurrep, 


ra aD TS 2 oe ae 


THE WESTERNERS. 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 


FIRST REVIEW.—“ Since the days of Mr. Bret 
Harte’s immortal ‘ Luck of Roaring Camp,’ no better 
tale of the making of an American mining camp 
has been written. Avery commendable and cheery 
book.”—Daily Mail. 


THE DEATH OF THE 
GODS. 


DMITRI MEREJKOWSKIL. 


‘‘ The novel ought to be judged on its own merits, 

and as such is without doubt a fine piece of work.” 
Daily Telegraph. 

‘* With an ardour as of Flaubert in ‘Salammbd,’ 

and perhaps more skill than Sienkiewicz in ‘ Quo 

Vadis ?’ he has succeeded in recreating the won- 

derful scenes and characters of the period.” 

Observer. 


THE SKIPPER OF 
BARNCRAIG. 


GABRIEL SETOUN, 


Author of ‘ Robert Urquhart,’ ‘ Barncraig,’ &c. 
““¢The Skipper of Barncraig’ is a novel to be 
read, for it deserves to rank amongst the best of 
the modern school of fiction.” —Daily Telegraph. 
| A powerful and impressive story, instinct with 
human emotion.”—Scotsman. 


SIR HECTOR. 


The Story of a Scots Gentleman. 
BY 
ROBERT MACHRAY, 


Author of ‘The Vision Splendid.’ 

“ An historical romance of the 45. The chapters 
which deal with the eighteenth-century city are by 
far the most interesting in the book, and honour- 
ably distinguish it from the mass of fiction of this 
particular kind,”— Spectator. 

‘¢The author has scored a success,”—Atheneum. 


MARR’D IN MAKING. 


BY 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 
‘* Excellent and most illuminating.” 
Candid Friend, 
‘‘ Beth is an extraordinarily real human being.” 
Daily Graphic. 
‘¢ As a study of womankind Beth is admirable.” 
Westminster Gazette, 











Westminster. 
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MR MACQUEEN’S LIST. 








FORTHCOMING FICTION. 
MANASSEH: a New Historical Novel. By Dr. Mavrus 


JOKAI, Author of ‘ The Baron’s Sons,’ &c. Translated by P. F. BICKNELL. a. 
[Septem 0. 

An absorbing story of life among a happy and primitive people hidden away in far 

Transylvania. The opening scenes are laid in Rome, and the view of the corrupt, intriguing 

society there forms a picturesque contrast to the scenes of pastoral simplicity and savage 


warfare that succeed. 
By WILuiaM G. 


STIFLED LAUGHTER: a Melodrama. ao * 
HAY. september 30, 
The HOUSE WITH the GREEN SHUTTERS. By Georce 


DOUGLAS. 6s. [October 8. 
It is one of the most intense novels which has appeared for some years, and the publisher 
is confident that. by its intrinsic literary merits, its extraordinarily vivid characterization, 
and its intensely human and tragic note, no less than by the new aspects of Scottish cha- 
racter with which it deals, it will attract immediate and widespread attention. 


SWEETHEART MANETTE. By Maurice Tuompson. 
3s. 6d. [October 3. 

Mr. Thompson’s last published work, ‘ Alice of Old Vincennes,’ was so successful that 

several hundred thousand copies have already been sold in England and America. Itisa 

love idyl of the Southern States, told with a charming humour and simplicity ; full of 

typical Americans, bold, witty, and resolute; just enough of thrilling interest, but nothing 


A WOMAN of the WORLD'S ADVICE. By F.C. Pune, 
[October 8, 


Author of ‘ As in a Looking-Glass,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW FICTION. 
The FLY WHEEL. By GerorGe Wemyss, Author of ‘’Tween 


the New and the Old,’ ‘ Jane Follett,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Wemyss may be congratulated on the creation of Bevan, a scheming, crafty, 
scandalmongering, she-villain of a lady’s maid. And he must also be congratulated on the 
heroine, who is quite charming, and her adopted parents, a pleasant, touching, sympathetic 
couple.”’—Outlook. 


EVER MOHUN. By Frep T. Jane, Author of ‘All the 
World’s Fighting Ships,’ &c. 6s. 
‘Without doubt one of the finest pieces of fiction produced this year.”— Scotsman. 





CAPTAIN FRACASSE. By Théophile Gautier. Trans- 


lated by ELLEN MURRAY BEAM. Illustrated with 18 Etchings by A. Mongin 
from the Paintings by Charles Delort. Edition de Luxe. Sumptuously bound in atk 
cloth, with a striking decorative cover design. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, One Guinea 
net. (Middle of October. 


FRANGIPANY’S RING: an Event in the Life of Henry 


Thode. With Marginal Designs by Hans Thoma, and 12 Photographic Reproductions. 
Royal 8vo, One Guinea net. 


Dr. Thode, the author of this book—a strange, true story of Love and Art and Venetian 
history at the beginning of the sixteenth century—is well known throughout Europe asa 
brilliant esthetic historian and philosopher. 

‘* Amongst modern curiosities of literature a foremost place must surely be accorded to 
‘Frangipani’s Ring.’”—Standard, 

‘* A separate and very romantic episode of Venetian history is delightfully told by the 
distinguished German writer, Henry Thode.””—7Zimes. 


THROUGH PERSIA on a SIDE-SADDLE. With Map 


and numerous Full-Page Illustrations. By ELLA OC. SYKES. With a speciall 
written Introduction for this Edition by Major-General Sir FREDERIC GOLDSMID. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘*Miss Sykes’s narrative is full of interest, and one knows not which to admire most, 
the pluck or the deligbtful good humour which sbe displays in her record of what was, after 


| all, an arduous undertaking fora lady. This book ought to have a large sale in its cheaper 


“We advise our readers to make the acquaintance of Ever Mobun in the book itself. | 


She is a notable addition to our notable collection of heroines of English fiction.’ 
“ A novelist of singular freshness and power.’’— Sketch. Vanity Fair. 


The LOST KEY: an International Episode. By Hon. 
LADY ACLAND. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is impossible not to appreciate this excellent novel.’’—Madame. 
‘* Lady Acland shows herself a patient student of the social and political problems which 
confront us to-day She is a painstaking student of human nature.’”’—Candid Friend. 
“ Bright and picturesque An animated story.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 


The DEVIL’S PLOUGH. By Anna Farquuar. 


piece in Colours. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A stirring romance The author has been successful in suggesting the mental feel- 
ings of that time, and has given us some picturesque depictions of the swaggering swords- 
men and frail beauties of the time.’’—Aberdeen Free Press, 

“The authoress has worked out with skill the complications of love and war which 
result from this proceeding. The tale is likely to prove deservedly popular.” 


Glasgow Herald, 
IN the CITY. By Atrrep Hurry. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“*In the City ’ is a well-written story......The plot is developed with great ingenuity ; 
the characters are drawn with considerable insight into human nature. Mr. Hurry is to be 
congratulated on a tale which is sensational without being unreal.’’— Atheneum. 
“The author is to be congratulated on the vivid vigour with which he has handled his 
material. The story is full of life and action, with telling and realistic pictures of financial 
and waterside London.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


The GOLDEN LOTUS. By Atrrep Barrett. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


_ ‘Capitally conceived plot, some fine characterizations, and several excellent descrip- 
tions of Eastern life aud manners. The book, in short, is one to hold the reader's attention 
from beginning to end.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THROUGH RHODESIA WITH the SHARPSHOOTERS. 


By RENNIE STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 3s, [September 30. 


WITH PAGET’S HORSE to the FRONT. By Cosmo 


ROSE-INNES (Trooper). Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [October 8. 


The DIAMOND NECKLACE. By Frantz Funck-BreEntano. 


Translated by H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. With 12 Full-Page IIlustrations. 
Crown 8vo. (Mid-October. 

_ Here at last we have the true story of that Diamond Necklace which has occupied the 
minds of scores of historians and novelists. Documents recently discovered in Paris place 
the truth of the matter beyond all doubt. The theft of the Diamond Necklace, in which the 
Queen of France was implicated, though wrongly, is the most gigantic single fraud known 
tohistory. It contributed, in its degree, to the outbreak of the French Revolution and the 
murder of Marie Antoinette. It was engineered by the Comtesse de la Motte, in whose 
veins ran the blood royal of France. She is the most notorious adventuress who ever lived. 
She used as her dupe in carrying out the fraud Cardinal Rohan, Prince-Bishop of Strasburg, 
of the noblest family in France. Cagliostro, the famous charlatan, was also implicated. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a POACHER. As Chronicled 


by F. J. SNELL, one of the Authors of the famous “ Heroes of the Nations”’ Series, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (Mid-October, 
This book, like the ‘ Autobiography of a Charwoman,’ has been taken down, almost 
verbatim, from the lips of the chief character. Every country gentleman, farmer, and game- 
keeper should read this book. It is full of practical hints on sport, shrewd observations 
about deer and pheasants, and rabbits and hare, and salmon, and every beast a gamekeeper 
(or poacher) must keep an eye on. 


Frontis- 


| practical information. 





| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


form.”—Daily News. 

‘*Miss Sykes takes note of a thousand little things which a more pretentious and less 
accurate author would deem beneath contempt, and she thereby gives a reality and vivid- 
ness to her story which, over and above giving to the general reader an excellent idea of the 
daily life of the Persian, furnishes the intending traveller with any amount of useful and 
The volume is illustrated by a series of first-rate photographs.”’ 

Westminster Budget. 


“GOOD FORM” SERIES. 


As no one can possibly be a walking encyclopzdia on matters of social etiquette, a 
thoroughly reliable work should be of inestimable value to every one, dealing as it does 
with points of the minutest description, not usually to be found in books of this kind, and 
should therefore answer every possible requirement. With this aim the contents have been 
treated in a clear and thoroughly practical manner by the author, a lady of the highest 
authority. The books will be handsomely bound in cloth, and published at intervals of one 
month. Price 1s. each. The first Four Volumes are as follows :— 


THE ETIQUETTE OF MARRIAGE. 
DINNERS. 

THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS. 
HOSPITALITY. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
RED ROSE and WHITE. By Atrrep ARMITAGE. 


Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. (October. 


The YOUNG PEARL DIVERS. A Story of Australian 
Adventure by Land and Sea. By Lieut. H. PHELPS WHITMARSH, Anthor of ‘ The 
Mysterious Voyage of the Daphne,’ &c. Illustrated by H. Burgess. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


(October. 
CAVALIERS and ROGUES. A Tale of the 


8 Full- 


Time of 


Charles I. By W. MURRAY GRAYDON, Author of ‘ The Fighting Lads of Devon.’ 
8 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. (October, 


LOYAL to NAPOLEON. By Atrrep Armitace. 8 Full- 


Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. [October. 


AFLOAT WITH NELSON. By Cartes H. Epen, Author 


of ‘ George Donnington,’ &c. Illustrations by John Williamson. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[Second Edition September 30, 


seeeae The sketch given of Nelson is 


‘* One of the best of the sea stories recently published 
a fine one.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


The PRINCESS of the PURPLE PALACE. By W. 
MURRAY GRAYDON, Author of ‘The Fighting Ladsof Devon.’ 8 Full-Page Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 5s. (October. 


SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
The DAUGHTERS of BABYLON. By Witson Barrett 


and ROBERT HICHENS. 


FAST and LOOSE. By Major Arruur GrirriTus. 
MISS TUDOR. By Joun Le Breton. 

A FLIRTATION with TRUTH. By Curtis Yorke. 
MRS. FENTON. By W. E. Norris. 


BREAKING the SHACKLES. By Frank Barrert. 


A HARD WOMAN. By Vioter Hunt. 
HER LADYSHIP’S INCOME. By Err Kaye and Lorin 


LATHROP. 
SHEBA,. By Rita. 


ORTHODOX. By Dorornea GERARD. 
UNHOLY MATRIMONY. By Joun LE Breton. 
JOAN and MRS. CARR. By Rira. [Ready middle of October. 





JOHN MACQUEEN, 


49, Rupert Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.§| HURST & BLACKETT'’S | CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
LIST. eo The CARE of BOOKS: an Essay 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
RUDYARD KIPLING'S 
NEW BOOK. 
KIM. 


Illustrated by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 





VOL. I. READY ON TUESDAY. 
EDITION DE LUXE OF CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


EDITION DE LUXE, in Nineteen Monthly 
Volumes, medium 8vo. 
Uniform with Tennyson, Lamb, Kipling, and 
Walter Pater. 
The Edition is limited to 525 Copies, 100 of which 
are for America, 
Price 10s. 6d. net per Volume (sold only in Sets.) 


Vol. I. The LIFE. In 4 vols. With Portrait 
from a Portrait painted by LOWES DICKINSON. 





SIXTH EDITION, in 2 vols. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Including, by Special Permission, 
Notes collected from the Works of John Ruskin, 


Compiled by E. T. COOK. 
With Preface by JOHN RUSKIN, 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Rearranged throughout. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, thin paper, leather binding, 
gilt edges, 10s, net each, 


Vol. I. FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 


Vol. II. BRITISH SCHOOLS (including the 
Tate Gallery). 


VOL, I. NOW READY, 


DICTIONARY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Written by many Hands and 


Edited by Prof. JAMES MARK BALDWIN, 
Ph.D. Hon. D.Sc, Hon. LL.D., &c. 


In 3 vols. with Illustrations and extensive 
Bibliographies. 


Vol. I. A—LAW. Super-royal 8vo, 21s, net. 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 
8vo, 10s. net. 


GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
With 85 Illustrations, 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo, red cloth, 5s. per vol. 
Contains 152 Volumes, among which are :— 
J. R. GREEN’S WORKS. 14 vols. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS 


and POEMS. 13 vols. 
POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. 2 vols. 
*,* Send for New Complete List. 











NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.’ 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d. net. 


THE HEARTS OF MEN. 


By H. FIELDING, 
Author of ‘ The Soul of a People,’ &c. 
‘*A production of outstanding merit, and will be perused 
with interest by all who have passed through an experience 
similar to that of the author.” —Scotsman. 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations from Photographs taken by the Author, 3 Charts, 
&c., price 12s. net. 


TO THE SOUTH POLAR 
REGIONS. 
Expediticn of 1898-1900. 

By LOUIS BERNACCHI, F.R.G.8. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK OF 
TRAVEL. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 4to, with numerous Ilustra- 
tions and Maps, and Frontispiece in Colour, price 21s. net. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE MOON. 


Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa, 
and of some little-known Regions traversed by the 
Tanganyika Expedition in 1899 and 1900. 


By J. E. S. MOORE, F.R.G.S, 


““We can only repeat that Mr. Moore has written a 
narrative of travel unsurpassed in its amusing unconven- 
tionality and scientific interest. It is profusely illustrated, 
and is well supplied with maps.”—Zimes. 

“*With immense labour Mr. Moore climbed to a height of 
14,900 feet, and discovered for the first time the existence of 
glaciers in this chain. For the present he holds the record 
as the pioneer in touching the ice on these ridges. The 
volume is one that deserves to be read attentively.” 

Literature, 











NEW NOVEL BY 
LADY FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE LITTLE SAINT OF GOD. 
A Heroine of the Red Terror. 


By LADY FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME, 
Author of ‘A Wandering Star,’ ‘A Sin of the Soul,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY CARLTON DAWE. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND. 


By CARLTON DAWE, 
Author of ‘ The Yellow Man,’ ‘The Mandarin,’ 
‘A Bride of Japan,’ &c. 


“This particular story is excellently told, and is distinctly 
one to be read.” —Glasgow Herald. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BERTRAM 
TANQUERAY. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE CALL OF THE FUTURE. 


By Mrs. BERTRAM TANQUERAY, 
Author of ‘ Hoya Corney,’ &c. 


“The story is an interesting one, and well written.” 
‘*A sunny and scented love story.”—Academy. Outlook, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


BEQUEATHED. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, 
Author of ‘ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ &c. 











HURST & BLACKETT, ‘Limrzp, 


on the Development of Libraries and their 
Fittings from the Earliest ‘Times to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. W. 
CLARK, M.A., Registrary of the University of 
Cambridge. [Nearly ready, 


ENGLISH LAW and the RENAIS. 
SANCE (the Rede Lecture for 1901). With 
some Notes. By F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D, 
Hon. D.C.L., Downing Professor of the Laws 
of England in the University of Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


CEREMONIES and PROCESSIONS 
of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH of SALIS. 
BURY. Edited from the Fifteenth-Century 
MS. No. 148, with Additions from the Cathe. 
dral Records and Woodcuts from the Sarum 
Processionale of 1502, by CHR. WORDs- 
WORTH, M.A., Master of St. Nicholas 
Hospital, Sarum. Demy 8vo, with Diagram 
of St. Mary’s Cathedral Church, Salisbury, 
15s, net. 


FABLES and FOLK-TALES from 
an EASTERN FOREST. Collected and 
Translated by WALTER SKEAT, M.A, 
M.R.A.S. F.A.I., sometime Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, late of the Federated 
Malay States Service, Author of ‘Malay 
Magic.’ Feap. 4to, white buckram, with 
9 Full-Page Illustrations by F, H. Townsend, 
and Map, 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES in HEGELIAN COS- 
MOLOGY. By J. McT. E, McTAGGART, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Author of ‘Studies in the Hege. 
lian Dialectic.’ Demy 8vo, 8s. [Zmmediately. 


The ANNOTATORS of the CODEX 
BEZAE. With some Notes on ‘Sortes Sanc- 
torum.’ By J. KENDEL HARRIS, M.A. 
D.Litt. (Dubl.) LL.D, (Haverford), Fellow of 
Clare College and Lecturer on Palzeography in 
the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 6s, 

(Immediately. 


GREEK and LATIN COMPOSI- 
TIONS. By RICHARD SHILLETO, of 
Trinity College, late Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


AN ELEMENTARY OLD ENGLISH 
READER, (Early West-Saxon.) Edited by 
A. J. WYATT, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, late External 
Examiner in English to Victoria University. 
Crown 8vo, 48, 6d. 








CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE 
MANUALS. 


Biological Series.—NEW VOLUME, 


General Editor—ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY, M.A,, 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xxi and 632, 
with numerous Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. net. 


ZOOLOGY: an Elementary Text- 
Book. By A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A, and E. W. 
MACBRIDE, M.A. (Cantab.) D.Sc. (Lond.), 
Professor of Zoology in McGill University, 
Montreal, 


London: C, J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 








MACMILLAN & CO,, LimITED, London. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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The Voyage of Ithobal. By Sir Edwin 
Arnold. (Murray.) 


Sm Epwin Arnotp’s ‘ Voyage of Ithobal’ 
is extremely readable — as readable as 
almost any book of travels we ever read. 
And it has this great merit, that, being in 
verse, it is more concise than any prose book 
of travels. Campoamor points out in his 
‘Poetica,’ a controversial volume of great 
value on the theory of verse, that the verse 
writer can tell any given story or express 
any given fact more briefly than the prose 
writer. And so we find in this poem, which 
tells the story of the first Phoonician voyage 
of discovery, an immense amount of fact, of 
detail, of narrative, which, if we compare it 
with the prose from which it is often taken, 
will be found to have been very cunningly 
compressed. Thus, for instance, take this 
description of a “silent market” among 
savage tribes :— 
We laid 

For each ship’s want a motley barter down— 
Cloth, and bright beads, and brass and iron blades— 
Wares which they crave ; by every heap was placed 
A stake wherefrom there swung the thing we 

lacked, 
A fruit, some grain, meat, or a butter-pot. 
This done in their full sight: then would we leave 
The barter heaps a-row and stand aloof 
Whilst our barbarians, returning soon, 
Meted the stuff, and laid by every pile 
The goods which they would give in equal worth. 
Then they withdrew, and ours, gone up again, 
Acc2pting what was fair, bore that away ; 
What seemed not equal we did leave untouched, 
They adding more and more to make all just 
Till both were pleased and both went full away: 
The silent market ended, 


How much longer that would have taken 
to tell in a prose book of travels, and how 
agreeably we are spared the verbiage of the 
traveller! The whole book is written with 
the same simplicity and the same brevity, 
though for the most part with more 
— as in the description of the butter- 
les :— 





Thou had’st not missed the flag-flower, or the lote, 

The blood-red granate-bud or palm blossom, 

Nor all thine Egypt’s gardens, viewing there 

What burning brilliance danced on double wings 

From stem to stem, or lighted on the leaves, 

Blotting the grey and brown with lovely blaze 

Of crimsons, silver-spotted, summer blues 

By gold fringe bordered, and gemmed ornament 

Alight with living lustre. One, all pale, 

The colour of the sunrise when pear! clouds 

Take their first flush ; one, as if lazulite 

Were cut to filmy blue and gold; and one, 

Black with gold bosses ; and a purple one, 

Wings broad as is my palm with silvery moons 

And script of what the Gods meant when they 
made 

This delicate work, flitting across the shade, 

This breath a burning jewel, at the next 

With closed vans seeming like the faded twig 

It perched on, or the dry brown mossy bark, 

For the most part the book is made up of 
description, and the descriptions are always 
good—often, no doubt, taken direct from 
nature, for Sir Edwin Arnold has travelled 
widely, and, even when taken at second- 
hand, realized not less vividly before the 
eyes in a clear and striking picture. 
There is just enough human interest, in the 
persons of Ithobal and Nesta, to supply 
a thread linking together the various 
incidents of the voyage; and, for the rest, 
the attention is awakened and kept awake 
by the constant succession of pictures. The 
writer complies certainly with one of the 
requirements of poetry: that it should 
make pictures. 

Is the book, then, poetry? It is inter- 
esting ; it makes pictures; it is told simply 
and briefly. All these are qualities which 
go to the making of poetry, and they 
are qualities which we often find lacking 
in much that is accepted for poetry. But 
there is one test to be applied, the final 
one: Is there any essential, or only an 
accidental, difference between this verse and 
prose? Would the narrative, if told in 
prose, have been essentially different? 
Does the verse add anything essential to 
the qualities it would have had if written in 
prose? We have already said that it is 
more concise; but conciseness, though a 
merit, is not an essentially poetical merit. 
It is interesting, simple, and makes 
pictures; but all these, though merits in 
poetry, are not less merits in prose. Let us 
look at some verse with which this verse 
may be most aptly compared, and see how 
it bears the comparison. We will take a 
passage from the other Arnold, the Arnold 
who is accepted as a poet, Matthew Arnold. 
Here is a descriptive passage which ends 
‘Sohrab and Rustum ’ :— 

For many a league 
The shorn and parcelled Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 
A foiled circuitous wanderer :—till at last 
The longed-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 


His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new - bathed 


stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 


That is poetry, is it not? There can be no 
hesitation about it. But the pretty passage 
about the butterflies, is that also poetry? 
Well, the answer is not likely to be so 
prompt. Imagine the passage about the 
butterflies written in prose, and what would 
be lacking? It is not certain that there 
would be anything lacking. The cadences 
of the verse are quite pleasant, but they 





express nothing which prose cadences 
would not express; there is no magic in 
words or in cadences. But imagine the 
other passage written in prose. It would 
make good prose, but in the best possible 
prose rendering there would be something 
lacking. There is a magic not only in the 
words, but in the cadences, which no prose 
cadences could replace. It is the cadence, 
even more than the words, in those last four 
lines, which evokes the picture; it is from 
the cadence that we get the rarer part of 
our imaginative pleasure and satisfaction. 
Other and many differences there are 
between the two passages, but that is the 
essential difference; and that is the reason 
why Matthew Arnoldin ‘Sohraband Rustum’ 
wrote poetry, and Sir Edwin Arnold in 
‘The Voyage of Ithobal’ has written prose. 








Patent Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, 
1216-1225.—Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 
Edward IV., Edward V., Richard IIL, 
1476-1485. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 

Ir is a curious coincidence that these two 

books should be published almost at the 

same time, since they are the first and the 
last of the many thick volumes that repre- 
sent the Deputy-Keeper’s great scheme for 
making the Patent Rolls of the Middle Ages 
accessible. The earliest extant Patent Rolls 
are of the reign of John, and these were 
printed in extenso by Sir Thomas Hardy in 

1835. The scheme now is to print the 

patents of Henry III. in full, and to 

calendar in English those of subsequent 

reigns up to the accession of Henry VII. 
The first mentioned of the volumes 

before us represents the first stage of the 

former undertaking, and the second one is 
the instalment of the Calendar that covers 
the last years of medieval history. The 

comparative scantiness of Henry III.’s 

patents has made it possible, we imagine, 

to print them as they stand; and we 
are glad that they have been thus fully 
treated, despite the verbiage and repeti- 
tion that such a method involves. If, 
moreover, it takes the historian a little more 
time to run his eye over the full text than it 
does to consult the summaries in the later 

Calendars, he is abundantly repaid by the 

greater details vouchsafed to him by the 

fuller method, and by the increased feeling 
of security that he has really got all the 
roll has to tell him. A running summary 
in English would have been useful for the 
purpose of facilitating reference, but we can 
well see that it might have created more 
difficulties than it solved. 

The editor of the present volume, Mr. 

J. G. Black, has extended the whole of 


the abbreviations of his text, but has 
been cautious, as was right, in the 
case of proper names. He tells us 


that he has made no extension of proper 
names without contemporary authority. So 
far as we have tested the work, we have 
found no cases of extensions that are clearly 
wrong. But Mr. Black should have told us 
when and where any of his documents had 
been previously printed. For instance, 
there are a good many fragments pub- 
lished in the ‘Feoedera.’ These are not, 
however, referred to. We have in several 
cases compared the text of such entries in 
the ‘ Foodera’ with the corresponding docu- 
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ments as now printed by Mr. Black, and 
can certify to the superior correctness and 
intelligence of the latter. It is not, 
however, quite easy to perceive the 
reasons for such literal adherence to 
the roll as is involved in inserting 
twice over entries which happen to have 
been entered twice on the roll. Take, for 
example, the order to the tenants of 
Havering to obey William Marshall, which 
appears on p. 117 and againon p.119. A 
little more editing here would surely not 
have been amiss, as twice printing in full a 
rather formal entry seems a waste of space. 
In all these records the difficulty of 
digesting the entries into strict chronological 
order is so great that we must perforce be 
contented with the rather accidental order 
of the roll. 

Mr. Black has compiled the index with 
exemplary care and accuracy. His identi- 
fications of the place-names of his text with 
their modern equivalents are excellent, 
and stand in remarkable contrast to some 
of the earlier Calendar indexes. For 
instance, he has succeeded well with the 
very difficult series of Poitevin place-names 
recorded in his rolls. It is something to 
have identified ‘‘ Mauzé” and ‘ Merpins” 
rightly, and if Mr. Black can find no 
modern equivalent for ‘Olaus” and 
“‘Cren,” he will find that M. A. Molinier 
is equally unable to explain their where- 
abouts in his edition of Alfonse of Poitiers’s 
correspondence. Mr. Black may be for- 
given for not seeing that ‘ Belis” is 
probably Bélin in the Gironde, and even for 
thinking that the ‘terra comitis Sancti 
Egidii ” is in what he calls ‘‘ Le Vendée,” 
and that the Saint Pol which gave its 
name to a count was in Calvados. It is 
harder to forgive him for putting the Abbey 
of Godstow in Bedfordshire, and it is both 
quaint and vague to describe Liineburg as 
in “Almain.” But, to speak generally, 
the enormous work of indexing has 
been gone through with exceedingly 
few errors. 

Similar praise can be bestowed on 
the fifteenth - century Calendar, which, 
with its index, is the work of Mr. 
R. C. Fowler. Here also the identification 
of place-names has been diligently and 
successfully pursued. If we consult, for 
example, the best local authorities, we shall 
see that Mr. Fowler is substantially right 
in his identifications of the obscure Brom- 
field manors granted on p. 516 to William 
Stanley. It is curious, however, that Mr. 
Fowler, for whom “ Eglossecle”’ or ‘‘Hew- 
lington”’ has no terrors, should make a bad 
mistake as to the lordship in which all 
these manors occur. The index shows that 
he thinks that ‘‘ Bromfield’’ means in his 
text the little village of Bromfield, north of 
Ludlow, in Shropshire. And as “ Yale” 
generally follows Bromfield in his 
documents, he is impelled by analogy to 
put Yale in Shropshire, too. As a matter of 
fact, he ought to know that the lordship of 
Bromfield and Yale was never in Shropshire, 
but was a Marcher lordship, which since 
Henry VIII.’s reign has been the south- 
eastern portion of the modern shire of 
Denbigh. But, such slips apart, Mr. 
Fowler has done his indexing well and 
carefully. Our only other complaint is 


that when several charters of Henry II. 





that occur in ‘‘inspeximus’’ patents are, 
quite rightly, printed in full, as on pp. 63 
and 66, we are put off with a mere refer- 
ence to an unpublished charter roll for 
several similar charters of Edward I. And 
when the charter roll of John is referred 
to,as in p. 63, ought there not to be a 
reference to the printed charter roll of 
that king? The Deputy-Keeper and his 
assistants deserve every credit for the 
rapidity with which these indispensable 
Calendars make their appearance. 








Der Siebenjahrige Krieg. Herausgegeben 
vom Grossen Generalstabe.—Erster Band. 
Pirna und Lobosits.—Zweiter Band. Prag. 
(Berlin, Mittler & Sohn.) 


Anyrutne like an adequate criticism of this 
truly monumental work would require a 
combination of the historical erudition of a 
Ranke with the military knowledge of its 
originator, Von Moltke. But even were sucha 
reviewer a possibility, it would be rendered 
superfluous, ifnot impertinent, by the breadth 
of outlook, scientific method, and minute 
attention to detail which meet the reader’s 
eye on every page of the Generalstab’s vast 
undertaking. It can only be described as a 
monument of luminous completeness. 

About half the first volume, which ends 
with the close of the short campaign of 1756, 
is occupied with an introduction consisting 
of a preliminary political survey, statistical 
accounts of the Prussian, Austrian, and 
Saxon armies, and a section dealing with 
the financial resources of Prussia and their 
administration. Although not a little has 
been written on the subject of the Seven 
Years’ War since Carlyle published his 
‘ Frederick,’ English readers will be gratified 
to learn that his account of the European 
situation, and especially of the position of 
his hero in its midst, is substantially borne 
out by the historical relation prefixed to this, 
the definitive history of the war. No sup- 
port is given by the facts here set forth to 
the contention of Lehmann and Delbriick 
that Frederick had deliberately planned the 
conquest of Saxony, if not also of West 
Prussia. Indeed, it is from them abundantly 
evident that the King of Prussia was 
anxious to preserve peace, and was even 
curiously sanguine of his ability to do so 
up to the very eve of the war. 

The constant factors in the European 
situation were the enmity of Austria and 
Prussia and the world-wide rivalry of 
England and France. A war for the recon- 
quest of Silesia by Austria and an attack by 
France on the electorate of Hanover were 
elements always to be reckoned with. 
Frederick had for some time been aware of 
his danger from the side of Austria and 
Russia through Menzel’s treachery, but it 
was long before he could believe that France 
would join seriously in a ‘hostile con- 
federacy against him. The Westminster 
convention was in his eyes a pure measure 
of precaution against Russia, which would 
in no sense alter his relations with France; 
and had he consulted the amour propre of his 
quondamally by communicating its purport at 
anearlierstage, itseems possible that Kaunitz 
might yet have failed to effect his diplomatic 
revolution. It appears that when too late 
Frederick did approach the Pompadour, 
though he could not bring himself personally 





to address Louis XV.’s mistress. But both 
France and Russia were offended by what 
he had designed as a measure for preserving 
the peace of Germany, and Kaunitz’s project 
was to that extent forwarded. Yet now we 
find Frederick incurably sanguine as to the 
restraining power of his new ally on the 
Tsarina, and unaware almost to the last that 
it was all the Austrian Chancellor could do 
to hold Russia back from premature action 
against him. 

Even when he had taken his resolu. 
tion, ‘‘Preevenire quam preveniri,” and 
had his troops ready to march at a day's 
notice, the King of Prussia seems to have 
entertained a hope that war could be put off 
till 1757. From the history before us we 
learn that Austria was asked not twice, 
as Carlyle tells us, but thrice for a de. 
claration of her intentions. Frederick 
believed that Maria Theresa was disposed 
to return a more favourable answer than 
those dictated by Kaunitz. The final an- 
swer—that there was no offensive alliance 
with Russia against him—was true in the 
letter, for it was not actually signed. 

Frederick nevertheless knew that war was 
but a matter of months, and when the 
moment came he lost no time in carrying 
out his maxim by striking at Saxony, which 
was hand and glove with Austria and 
geographically a wedge in the side of 
Prussia. Although it was no longer, as 
when he had set out to conquer Silesia, the 
desire of making a name for himself which 
drove him to wage war, yet, as our 
authors write, ‘‘ Frederick was not so totally 
changed—the fire of passion burnt still in 
him, even though the experience of years 
checked its flame.” He entered on the 
mighty struggle in a spirit of quiet con- 
fidence, writing to his brother (August, 
1756) :— 

‘*Si nos ennemis nous obligent de faire la 
guerre, il faut demander: ot sont-ils? mais pas 
combien sont-ils?...... Pourdesofticiers prussiens, 
qui ont fait nos guerres, ils doivent avoir vu que 
nile nombre, ni les difficultés ne nous ont pu 
dérober la victoire.” 


It is, of course, impossible for us to treat 
here in any but a cursory manner the his- 
tory of the two campaigns described in these 
volumes, bristling as they do with minute 
details which can be of interest only to the 
military specialist. The latter, we must add, 
is munificently catered for by numerous and 
splendidly executed sketches, plans, and 
tables of statistics, not to mention the ad- 
mirable maps which serve for a more general 
illustration of the text. Among these last 
we would single out ‘ Uebersichtskarte 2, 
Siidéstlicher Kriegsschauplatz,’ as a truly 
magnificent piece of cartography. 

Frederick’s first object was to secure 
Saxony as a base of operations against 
Austria. Warned by his experience of what 
had happened in 1744, he refused to be satis- 
fied with a neutrality that might be broken 
as soon as it should prove convenient to the 
ruler of Saxony-Poland, and demanded the 
disbandment of his army. The Saxons, 
acting under French advice, entrenched 
themselves in the rocky fastnesses between 
Pirna and Kénigstein, with the Elbe 
covering their rear, and awaited the 
approach of help. Frederick found their 
position too strong for assault, and kept 
them blockaded while he sent on armies of 
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observation into Austrian territory. Mean- 
while he secured Dresden and seized the 
originals of the Menzel documents, which 
rovided him with materials for a justifica- 
tion to Europe of his apparently aggressive 
action. He hoped to have been able to 
strike something of a blow at Austria before 
her allies could come up, but the Saxons 
held out longer than he expected, and the 
advance of Marshal Browne obliged him to 
leave them and go in person against the 
Austrian general. The advantage which 
he obtained over the latter at Lobositz 
(celebrated, indeed, as an Austrian victory) 
was not sufficient to bring about the 
immediate surrender of the Saxons, but this 
followed on the failure of an attempted 
co-operation between them and Browne a 
fortnight later. The military result of the 
short campaign of 1756 was that Frederick 
had obtained his primary, but failed in 
his ulterior object. He had secured his 
base, but his position in regard to Austria 
remained the same. Politically he had 
incensed the French by his attack on the 
father-in-law of the Dauphin, and so given 
an impulse to the slowly growing Austro- 
French alliance; while the extraordinary 
stroke by which he forced the whole 
rank and file of the Saxon army to 
enter the Prussian service gave point 
to the epigram of Voltaire, in which 
Frederick and his uncle King George of 
England were coupled as the captain of 
an “ accidental thieving squad ” (parti bleu) 
and the pirate. Prussia’s new ally had 
recently, it may be remembered, seized 
French ships before declaration of war. 

The year 1757 saw Frederick enter upon 
what he himself called ‘‘a life-and-death 
struggle.” He had to prepare to face not 
only an Austrian attempt to dispossess him 
of Saxony, but also an invasion of his 
eastern dominions by the Russians and his 
outlying western provinces by the French, 
even if these last did not succeed in pene- 
trating to the centre of Germany and 
attacking him there. Besides all this, he 
had to reckon with the hostility of the 
greater part of the Empire, not to mention 
also an attempt by Sweden to regain 
Pomerania. His only ally was England, 
with her Hanoverian and subsidized German 
troops. But he had the finest army in 
Europe, experienced generals, and complete 
confidence both in himself and them. He 
had also over his enemies the great advan- 
tage of a single aim, and the control in his 
own person of all military, political, and 
financial resources. 

Having paid a hurried visit to Berlin and 
delivered over to Finckenstein the sealed 
instructions (first made public in 1854), in 
which provision was made for the even- 
tualities of his death, capture by the enemy, 
or decisive defeat, Frederick returned to 
Dresden to plan his campaign. The 
extensive extracts from his correspondence 
with Schwerin and Winterfeldt printed 
in the work before us tell how, after 
formally combating their advice to take 
the offensive, he ultimately adopted it, 
but transformed their plan from a mere 
military attack on magazines to a master- 
i of military and political strategy. 

alculating on a delay of the Russian 
advance occasioned by the uncertain state 
of the Tsarina’s health and the probable 





political attitude of her heir, the Prussian 
king determined to strike at Austria while 
the French were still held in check by the 
Hanoverian troops, and before they had 
time to develope their contemplated move- 
ment into the centre of Germany. This 
design was to be carried out by a con- 
centric movement of four columns on 
Prague, to be followed by an advance 
into Moravia. There was to be a deci- 
sive action, followed up by cavalry: ‘‘ No 
useless blood bath; every battle we fight 
must be a great step forward to the de- 
struction of the enemy.”’ 

No one among the Austrians, except 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, seems to have 
thought it possible that Frederick could do 
otherwise than remain on the defensive. 
But the plan of campaign (except that the 
fruits of victory were largely discounted by 
an unfortunate accident) was carried out 
almost to the letter. His victory at Prague 
was a triumph of that system which before 
the battle Marshal Browne had derisively 
denied to Frederick, though the Austrians 
fought well, especially their artillery, and, 
as at Lobositz, inflicted on the enemy 
a loss almost equal to their own. They 
showed excellent tactics, but were overcome 
by vastly superior strategy. 








Dictionary of National Biography. Edited 
by Sidney Lee.—Supplement. Vols. I. and 
II. Abbott—Hoste. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

THE editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National 

Biography’ has advisedly prefixed to his 

supplementary volumes a memoir of George 

Smith, the enterprising and high-minded 

publisher to whom the undertaking owes its 

being. Mr. Lee’s little life of his employer 
leaves nothing to be desired. He makes 
no material addition, perhaps, to our know- 
ledge of George Smith’s literary side, but 
then the tale had been delightfully told by 

Smith himself in the pages of the Cornhill. 

The firm’s associations with Darwin and 

Ruskin, with Leigh Hunt and G. P. R. 

James, with Charlotte Bronté and her 

biographer Mrs. Gaskell, with Thackeray 

and Trollope, were freely discussed, besides, 
last April, when its guiding spirit passed 
away, and the record was too blameless to 
be illustrated by many fresh discoveries. 

We get, nevertheless, an interesting peep 

or two behind the walls of the publisher’s 

room. Smith, it seems, practically refused 

‘The Woman in White,’ but this can hardly 

have been owing to his having a poor opinion 

of the novel, which roused the interest of the 
reading public from the moment it began to 
appear in Household Words. The refusal was 
probably due to the price asked by Wilkie 

Collins, who by no means underrated his 

own value as a novelist. Mr. Lee has inter- 

esting information to impart, too, about 
the India agency, which formed a parallel 

branch of the publishing business. As a 

young man Smith worked in the office 

in Cornhill from half-past seven in the 
morning until eight o’clock in the evening ; 
and later on, when the concern fell into 
difficulties, he would toil for thirty-two 
hours at a stretch, supporting himself by 
chops and green tea at stated intervals. He 
was venturesome as well as plodding, and 
his part purchase of the Apollinaris mineral 
spring proved a fountain of wealth to him. 





As Mr. Lee observes, he was latterly inde- 
pendent of his publishing gains, but that 
does not account for his true taste in letters 
and generosity to others in gratifying it. 
That must have been, too, a most lovable man 
who celebrated his recovery from a severe 
illness by engaging the first row of the 
dress circle at the Covent Garden pantomime 
for his friends’ children, ninety in number. 
The two supplementary volumes, which 
are to be followed by a third and last, need 
not detain us long. The articles deal 
mostly with moderns who have died since 
the ‘ Dictionary’ has been in progress, 
though several omissions detected by the 
Atheneum have been made good, notably 
that of Sir Francis Dashwood. We regret, 
however, that Fishlake, the translator of 
Buttmann’s ‘ Lexilogus,’ and Waterhouse 
Hawkins, who made the monsters at the 
Crystal Palace, should still be omitted. 
Fishlake spent nearly three years at Berlin 
under Buttmann, an unusual step for an 
Oxford Don to take in those days of “ splen- 
did isolation ” from continental scholarship. 
Mr. Pollard has compiled an adequate account 
of Dashwood, but we miss his confession, 
** People will point at me in the streets and 
say, ‘ There goes the worst Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that ever appeared.’” Personal 
knowledge is wanting in the same writer’s 
article on the late Sir Thomas Acland, 
who was versed in the theory of agri- 
culture and experimented on the growth of 
grasses. Mr. J. E. Vincent, not Mr. J. G. 
Vincent, is the biographer of Prince Albert 
Victor, Duke of Clarence. Mr. Seccombe 
gives Fred Archer his due as a rider of 
winners, but he might have alluded to the 
jockey’s ugly seat on a horse, which dis- 
tressed racing men of the old school. Dr. 
Garnett’s appreciation of Matthew Arnold 
seems capable of improvement in one 
respect only: he does not make it quite 
clear that the ‘“‘lower middles” rather than 
his countrymen in general used to stir 
the critic’s bile. Mr. Carr tells rather 
tamely the story of Valentine Baker’s ex- 
ploits in the Turkish service. Archibald 
Forbes used to say that on one occasion 
Baker completely mystified the Russians by 
sitting on the sky-line and composedly 
smoking while his troops were stealing 
away in full retreat. Under the name of 
another unfortunate soldier, the late Major 
Barttelot, we discover the comment that 
he was ‘‘unversed in dealing with 
Orientals,’’ where natives would have been a 
more accurate expression. In the article 
on Beach, otherwise Major Le Caron, there 
is no mention of what we believe to be the 
fact, that he made a voluntary offer to 
give evidence for the Times before the 
Parnell Commission, and so proved himself 
a most unexpectedly welcome discovery. 
Canon Mason has written judiciously 
enough on Archbishop Benson, though he 
seems to us to lay too much stress on the 
Abbé Portal’s so-called mission. There 
can be little doubt that the envoy had 


no credentials except his own fussy 
amiability. From Sir Walter Arm- 
strong’s unsparing condemnation of 


Sir Edgar Boehm and all his works might 
be excepted the statue of Carlyle on the 
Chelsea Embankment, although with the 
general criticism we are in cordial agreement. 
No authoritative biography of John Bright 
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has ever appeared, and Mr. Leadam is 
placed at a disadvantage thereby. Poli- 
ticians will be astonished, however, to find 
next to no allusion to those trenchant letters 
from One Ash, which must have won 
thousands of votes for the Unionists in the 
election of ’86. Mr. P. W. Clayden, for 
one, has confessed that they ruined his 
candidature. Mr. Humphry Ward supplies 
a fair, though conventional estimate of 
Burne-Jones the painter, but is provokingly 
silent about the gently and unworldly man. 
In the second volume of the Supplement 
Mr. Rigg attributes to Sir Joseph Chitty 
the saying, “‘ Truth will sometimes leak out 
even through an affidavit.” Surely it is 
much older. Mr. Beeching, in a careful 
summary of Dean Church’s uneventful life, 
does not quite succeed in conveying that he 
made St. Paul’s the centre of English 
religious life. Mr. Sidney Low’s article 
on Lord Randolph Churchill is a 
valuable piece of recent political litera- 
ture. Lord MRandolph’s remonstrance 
to Mr. W. H. Smith on the appointment of 
the Parnell Commission seems, however, to 
have escaped him (see Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s biography of W. H. Smith), though 
it is a curiously sagacious paper. Sir Herbert 
Stephen, in writing of Lord Coleridge, makes 
no reference to the once universal catchword, 
‘Should you be surprised to hear?” Cole- 
ridge’s cross-examination of the Tichborne 
claimant may have been lacking in startling 
episodes, but it was richly humorous. Under 
Richard Daft a line might have been 
devoted to H. B. Daft, his son, a capable 
cricketer and excellent school coach. Lord 
Farrer was, as Mr. Carr says, an Eton 
friend of the first Lord Iddesleigh, but they 
became brothers- in-law as well. No 
mention appears in the article of Lord 
Farrer’s letters on the British occupation of 
Egypt, which were as provocative of contro- 
versy as any that he ever wrote. The notice 
of the late Duke of Westminster deals rather 
inadequately with his philanthropic interests, 
such as the Thrift Society and an association 
for limiting the expenses of the funerals of 
the poor. Mr. Herbert Paul has executed a 
most difficult piece of work, the article on 
Mr. Gladstone, skilfully, exhaustively, and 
with an evident desire to be as impartial as 
the subject permitted. In a non-political 
paper like the Atheneum we feel debarred 
from criticism in matters of opinion, though 
the statement that Mr. Walter Baring’s report 
confirmed the letters of the correspondents of 
the Daily News about the Bulgarian atrocities 
seems to stand in need of some qualification. 
Mr. Baring convicted the insurgents of 
massacring seventy Mussulmans in cold 
blood at Avrat-Alan alone. In a matter of 
fact we are inclined to think Mr. Paul wrong 
when he follows Mr. A. F. Robbins in 
attributing one of Mr. Gladstone’s earliest 
speeches on negro slavery to his brother 
Thomas. If we are not mistaken, that theory 
was disproved when Mr. Robbins’s useful 
little book appeared. But our chief quarrel 
(and it does not amount to much) with Mr. 
Paul is that he has attempted no biblio- 
graphy of the satires and skits which Mr. 
Gladstone inspired in his time; for example, 
the ‘ Letters to my Son Herbert’ and Mr. 
C. L. Graves’s ‘ Hawarden Horace.’ If he 
had picked out the half a dozen or so that are 
worth remembering from the acres of trash 


catalogued in the British Museum, he would 
have rendered some service to political his- 
tory, though his sanity might not have 
survived the odious process. 

It is to be hoped that in the next volume 
Townsend, who was travelling tutor to 
Lord Wycombe and wrote an excellent 
account of Spain in 1786-7, may not be 
omitted. He had obviously more in him 
than the average Don of the period, and we 
should like to know more about him. 








Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet und der 
Mongolei. Von A. Griinwedel. (Leipzig, 
Brockhaus. ) 

Ir happens comparatively seldom that a 

royal tour results in a permanent addition 

to literature. Prince Esper Uchtomsky, who 
accompanied the present Tsar (when Crown 

Prince) in his Eastern travels, and wrote the 

description of them, not only formed a large 

private collection of objects of religious art, 
but, what is more remarkable in a Russian 
magnifico, had alsothe very happy inspiration 
of employing a foreign savant and specialist to 
write an account of it. The scholar selected 
was Dr.A.Griinwedel, of the Berlin Museum, 
than whom no more suitable writer could 
have been found; and the result is a book 
both attractive and original. For though 
the sub-title of the volume is “ein Fiihrer 
durch die Sammlung des Fiirsten Uchtom- 
sky,” and though very many of the 
illustrations are from his collection or his 
work already referred to, yet it is evident 
that Dr. Griinwedel had a free hand in choice 
of material. His best-known book, ‘Hand- 
buch der buddhistischen Kunst’ (second 
edition, 1900), like the present combining 
a handbook - guide with a strikingly 
original essay, treated mainly of the early 
period of Buddhism. But the early teach- 
ings are somewhat remote from the dogma 
of the majority of Buddhists of to-day. In 
the northern countries here under considera- 
tion one does not find, as in Burma, a merely 
monastic clergy inculcating a system of 
moral teaching intensified by the cult of 
saint or hero, but a fully developed hier- 
archy and a pantheon. For this the austere 
simplicity of Pali literature (somewhat 
jejune, as Dr. Griinwedel finds it, from the 
standpoint of art) is insufficient, and more 
than once he takes occasion to deplore the 
small amount of work that explorers have as 
yet devoted to the more voluminous litera- 

tures of the north, Tibetan, Chinese, &c., 

together with the remnants of the once 

colossal Sanskrit Buddhist literature from 
which these were mainly translated. 

The first chapter supplies a readable 
account of the rise of Buddhism regarded 
as an ecclesiastical organism: the councils, 
the splitting into the various sects under 
which the Pantheon was destined to be 


developed. Chap. ii. describes the 
‘Geistlichkeit,’ 7¢.¢., the apostles, doctors, 
and other (human) worthies of the 


northern Buddhism, who form the link 
between the actual Buddhists and their 
pantheon. The first section of this 
chapter, which describes the Indian 


doctors, must prove interesting to all 
students of the religion, whether they are 
specialists in its northern forms or not. 





| Figures whom the student has known 
as traditional authors are here arranged 








with illustrations showing their personal. 
ties and saintly emblems, and the icono. 
graphic text here, as throughout the book, 
finds a fitting complement in the ful] 
bibliographic material of the notes. From 
these we are brought down to the Tibetan 
and Mongolian hierarchy of to-day, which 
is illustrated by photographs of living 
representatives. In chap. iii. the Pan. 
theon is reached. In it are illustrated the 
Buddhas, the divinities—7.¢., the gods of 
Hinduism subordinate to the Buddhas—and 
that most important class for the study of 
the Buddhism of northern countries, the 
Bodhisats, that is, persons qualified to 
enter nirvana and thus become Buddhas, but 
who remain voluntarily as mortals for the 
sake of saving their fellows. Thus far such 
beings only have been portrayed as are at 
least a legitimate outcome of the earliest 
Buddhist teaching, but in the same chapter 
are reached developments distinctly foreign 
to the early form of the system. In Ceylon, 
it is true, one finds devil worship (the cult 
of Yakshas and the like) coexisting 
with and partly tolerated by the authorized 
religion, but inthe countries of the north 
the case is far worse. Here Tantrism, a 
bewildering farrago of local demonology 
and bastard or ‘‘left-handed” Hinduism, 
has overgrown and often nearly effaced 
the primitive doctrine. Says Dr. Griia- 
wedel (p. 107) :— 


‘*Es ist ganz unméglich das Texte wie das 
Mangalasutta und Dhammapada, und Tantras...... 
wie Hevajra aus einem Systeme geflossen sind. 
Man hat den Eindruck als ob sich eine Rotte 
Vagabunden in einem wohlgeordneten Hause 
breit mache, wenn die Herrschaft fort ist, und 
zwar so, dass ihre Produkte, um den Anstand 
zu wahren, mit aufgenommen  und— 
entschuldigt werden miissen.” 


Prominent among Tantric teachings was 
(and still is) the worship of the Saktis 
or female energies of the Hindu gods; and 
thus, beside Dhyani- Buddhas and Bodhisats, 
who become practically gods, one encounters 
a whole series of goddesses. Their effigies, 
we may note in passing, occur not only in 
images of the present day, but also in 
rock temples of the Deccan more than ten 
centuries old; so that epithets like 
‘‘modern” and “ northern’’ applied to this 
phase of Buddhism must be used with care. 
Iconography is especially valuable in 
tracing these beings back to the specifically 
Hindu goddesses introduced (in due subordi- 
nation to Buddhas) in early Buddhist monu- 
ments, ¢.g., the Sanchi Tope. Specially com- 
mendable in the eyes of scholarly readers 
will be the numerous extracts from the 
Tantric and later ritual literature in general, 
which is mostly not only unpublished, but 
also unsurveyed. Dr. Griinwedel thinks it 
not duller than the Brihmanas ; our own im- 
pression, founded on personal experience, 1s 
that it will need much zeal for iconography 
or anthropology to induce many qualified 
scholars to embark on it. Perhaps something 
might be done in India itself, where Hindu 
Tantrism urgently calls for scientific ex- 
ploration. 

It is much to be desired that this admir- 
able volume may be translated into English. 
Such a version, accompanied by the original 
illustrations, would be of the greatest ser- 
vice to many travellers (even das Globetrot- 
tertum, as to whose capabilities for harm Dr. 
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Griinwedel speaks feelingly) and to the 
‘many residents in the East to whom German 
literature is inaccessible. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Fortune's Darling. By Walter Raymond. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Raymonp remains loyal and devoted to 
his ‘‘Somesuchshire.” Fortune’s Darling 
herself and the other characters in the book 
named after her are all ‘‘ good souls of 
ciderland.”” Which reminds one that this 
lightsome, admirably conceived story is as 
devoid of villains of either sex as it is of 
bad taste or ill writing. Mr. Raymond 
belongs to the select band of young authors 
whose books betoken strenuous and loving 
care and genuine craftsmanship in the 
making. (It is, and must be, a small, select 
band, for its members by no means multiply 
in proportion to the multiplication of the 
whole tribe of fiction writers.) And while 
Mr. Raymond can present us with his 
Somersetshire folk let no man fancy that 
quiet, dry humour pertains solely to the 
kailyard. A drunken man endeavouring 
solemnly to impress his audience is said to 
exhibit ‘‘ that lofty dignity which nature 
has denied to persons of strict sobriety.’’ In 
the course of his eulogy of a great landlord 
a retired estate-agent respectfully hints that 
the gentleman was ‘‘a little difficult in the 
matter of repairs.” Here his circle ‘all 
roared with laughter. It ¢s funny when 
there is a difficulty for somebody else in the 
matter of repairs.” This same landlord, 
Squire Jack, was a hearty old sportsman 
who held cock-fights in his library. Walking 
one day beside his elderly lawyer, who was 
on horseback, and came with bad news, the 
squire suddenly raised his whip in emphatic 
gesture, whereat the lawyer came near to 
being thrown from his startled horse. ‘‘‘I 
think I will dismount,’ remonstrated Mr. 
Kineton mildly. ‘It will be more convenient 
for conversation.’”” The plot of the story 
inclines slightly toward old-fashioned melo- 
drama in its final development, but its treat- 
ment throughout is restrained, literary, and 
creditable. The characters are most of them 
delightful persons, and they are all well 
drawn. Naturally Fortune’s Darling is 
given to her true love in the end, but there 
are varied and interesting happenings by 
the way, and one very novel incident in con- 
nexion with a great diamond. If one were 
tosuggest that the last quarter of the story 
were a little underdone, one fancies Mr. 
Raymond would prove sufficiently an epicure 
to follow the criticism. Or would Mr. Ray- 
mond prefer ‘‘rare”’ to “‘ underdone”? His 
book deserves the fittest word. 


A Nest of Linnets. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 
Tus particular linnets’ nest is the house- 
hold of the famous Linley family of Bath, 
and the story may commend itself to the 
circulating -library subscriber. Mr. Moore 
has done better things, and worse. Dr. 
Johnson figures in his pages, yet the book 
will by no means commend itself to students 
of the eighteenth century. But then Mr. 
Moore does not write for students. He 
Writes with fluency (an almost deadly 
fluency) and ease, that the many-headed, 
deep- pocketed person who runs may read. 





He writes with an Irishman’s facile good- 
humour, and with a light-heartedness that 
would not merely step in, but dance a jig, 
where angels might fear to tread. Bos- 
well, Mrs. Thrale, Goldsmith, Walpole, the 
Sheridans, Garrick—these and a host of 
other famous persons flit haphazard over 
the pages of the book, scattering epi- 
grams and “local colour” at the author’s 
bidding. Betsy Linley is betrothed to her 
‘‘ grandfather’ Long, and subsequently 
married to her true love, Dick Sheridan; 
we listen to the gossip of the Pump-Room, 
and are entertained by a real horse- whipping 
and a duel which is not real; and the 
curtain is prettily rung down to the strains 
of the Wedding March. ‘‘ Mr. Foote makes 
us laugh and leaves us laughing; Mr. Gar- 
rick makes us laugh and leaves us think- 
ing,” declares one of Mr. Moore’s characters. 
‘A Nest of Linnets’ makes the reader 
smile occasionally, but does not leave him 
thinking—much. 


The Temptress. By William Le Queux. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Tue reviewing of Mr. Le Queux’s work is 
no pleasing task, for not even the most 
tolerant of critics could justly put forward 
a single comment in its favour. He is no 
raw beginner feeling his way toward better 
things, but one against whose name must 
be written the titles of a longish list of sen- 
sational stories. Ofthese the latest example 
is ‘The Temptress,’ in which it is impossible 
to discover a redeeming feature. It is 
damned upon two counts. Firstly, it is as 
bad from the literary point of view as a 
book well could be. Secondly, there are in 
its pages many suggestions of deliberately 
bad workmanship, and no shadow of a 
suggestion of an honest desire to write 
either a wholesome story or sound English. 
The plot would not be tolerated by a 
Surrey-side theatre audience, it is so 
glaringly inconsistent, so full of naked 
discrepancies. And poor as the plot is, its 
treatment is worse, page after page of the 
most dismal and unashamed padding filling 
the gaping spaces between Mr. Le Queux’s 
lime-lit tableaux. The men and women 
whom he presents resemble no living men 
and women, and as freaks of his fancy are 
not even remotely interesting. Murders, 
forgeries, burglaries, and other crimes are 
reeled off in this book as by machinery, 
their perpetrators, though described as 
being balefully clever, discovering them- 
selves in their conversations to be simply 
and abjectly stupid. ‘‘ Will you not accept 
my apology?” murmurs a criminal curate 
to a ridiculous girl whom he is supposed to 
have murdered in Twickenham. He had 
bungled the murder, it appeared, and here 
was the recovered girl threatening to deliver 
him up to justice. As she does not seem 
inclined to accept his “apologies,” he 
smashes her head with an altar vase (what- 
ever that may be), and disappears after the 
manner of the pantomime harlequin. 





The Man I Loved. By John Strange Winter. 
(White & Co.) 

“Joun Srrance Winter” has in her time 

selected many scenes for her novels. She 

began with the mess-room; she then passed 

on to high-class society; and in this novel 


and the book may be called a romance of 
the occult. Those who cultivate this pseudo- 
science (and their number is increasing daily) 
will delight in ‘The Man I Loved.’ The 
sober-minded majority will, however, throw 
down the book with a smile of derision. 
The idea is well worked out, but the end of 
the story is tolerably obvious almost from 
the beginning, thus depriving the reader 
of all pleasant excitement. There are in 
this volume no lisping dragoons, but the 
author’s other defect—a love of persons 
of the highest rank among her dramatis 
persone—is again manifested, as she brings 
in not only a fashionable countess with a 
tendency to go wrong only held in check by 
material considerations, but also a divorced 
ducal pair, both excellent persons, who are 
the victims of a mistake. We do not wish 
to be hypercritical, but ladies in good society 
are not frequently addressed by other ladies 
as ‘‘ dear lady.” 





Royal Georgie. By S. Baring - Gould. 


(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Barine-Govurp has written stronger 
stories than ‘Royal Georgie,’ yet we are 
disposed to rank his twentieth novel as one 
of the most praiseworthy. Taking his 
familiar qualities as a romancer for granted, 
and not looking to him for any startling 
new departure in his methods of work, we 
consider his sketch of an unacknowledged 
daughter of the first gentleman — or, as 
some have preferred it, blackguard — in 
Europe is drawn with much of his earlier 
incisiveness. There is no need to criticize him 
on the score of his improbabilities, or of 
his tendency to overdraw the details of his 
picture. What his readers expect of him 
is a novel full of a certain kind of movement 
and incident, and a group of well-marked, 
vehement characters, ill-balanced, often gro- 
tesque and occasionally coarse, and, so far as 
the women are concerned, mostly hoydenish 
and rarely gentle or disciplined. The 
heroine has no career in the sense in which 
some novelists would have been delighted 
to give her one, but haunts for the most 
part a single moorland village. She has 
her romance at the finish, in which Mr. 
Baring-Gould amply consoles her for all her 
persecutions and humiliations. The story 
is well illustrated. 





Straws in the Wind. By Carlton Dawe. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Mr. Dawe is—we believe we have already 
mentioned it—an unequal and uncertain 
writer, never writing twice in the same vein 
or manner. One thing is certain about 
‘Straws in the Wind,’ and that is the 
absence of the horror of which ‘The Yellow 
Man’ had so much. This is a story of 
worldly, would-be fashionable folk and 
their sayings and doings. Their characters 
and conversation are curiously undecided. 
They do and say everything but what might 
have been expected from the little that is 
told of them. The title of the story has 
perhaps something to do with their 
attitude. They are sometimes almost 
interesting, but so dreadfully untrustworthy 
that it is really difficult to say what they 
are like or how they impress one. The 
heroine, Cynthia, carries this so far that it 








she has ventured into the realm of mysticism, 


is impossible to keep up with her and her 
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views and changes of view. Mr. Dawe is 
very fond of introducing the horrors of 
Chelsea and the King’s Road: now, with all 
its faults, many people love their Chelsea, 
and refuse to look on it in the light of a 
slum. In this guise it figured in another 


of his stories quite recently ; and it really | 
has another side to it than the“costermonger | 


one, we must assure him. 


Memory Street. By Martha Baker Dunn. 
(Jarrold & Sons.) 
A sINGULARLY artless volume is this—not 
unentertaining, and conspicuously endowed 
with those mild qualities which are looked 
for in a gift-book for girls. Though one 
among the increasing stream of books of 
fiction which pours into London from Ame- 
rica, ‘Memory Street’ is not at all smart or 
up to date, and that is by way of being one 
of its good points. Considering it as a story, 
one is bound to admit the volume to be over- 
diffuse, lacking in cohesion and symmetry, 
and altogether poorly constructed. As a 
collection of reminiscences—a lady’s remi- 
niscences of a simple yet interesting and 
not unpicturesque life in an American 
country town—it possesses decided merits. 
It is the kind of book which a Jane Austen 
could have made very noteworthy. Miss 
or Mrs. Martha Baker Dunn is not at all a 
Jane Austen, and exhibits no great feeling 
for literary style ; but she writes in a quietly 
ladylike manner, without offence or exag- 
geration, and with evidence of very whole- 
some ideals. Like the lady in ‘ Dis Aliter 
Visum,’ she 
Loves all, at any rate, that’s great, 
vood, beautiful, 

and exposes an ingenuous distaste for all 
that does not appear to her good. 


A Sower of Wheat. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Tue ‘‘staff of life” is one of the latest 
motives introduced into fiction. Wheat is, 
in fact, the fashionable subject for novels at 
present, and severalstories on wheat-growing 
have appeared. Another, called ‘A Sower 
of Wheat,’ lies before us, with an elegant 
design of golden grain on a background of 
vivid green. To write a true epic and 
history of wheat, its process of growth, 
its functions and destiny, and the lives of 
those who cultivate it, would be a task 
of Zola-like magnitude. Mr. Bindloss’s 
story aims at nothing so complete and 
stupendous as that, but he does make wheat 
and its cultivators the interest throughout, 
at least sufficiently to bring himself into 
the new movement. Other strands—gold- 
mining and railway engineering—mingle 
with the thread of the narrative, but on 
wheat it may be said to begin and end. The 
hero, who tells his own history, early deserts 
his birthplace and a clerkship in Lancashire 
to seek his fortune in Western Canada. His 
imagination and ambition have been fired 
by certain eloquent utterances from the 
lips and glances from the eyes of the beau- 
tiful Miss Grace Carrington, who is on a 
visit to the old country. She talks of the 
freedom and joy of agricultural life as pur- 
sued in her adopted country, where her 
father, the stern and proud Col. Carrington, 
has founded a colony—a sort of paternal 
settlement. Grace is his heiress and the 


By Harold Bindloss. 





pride of his heart. Fired with the hope of | 


securing wealth, and as a consequence the 
hand of Miss Carrington, the stout-hearted 
youth sets forth. The story tells of the 
trials and vicissitudes of the new life, and 
of his hand-to-hand struggle with perverse 
fate and persons from the very beginning. 
More than once he comes near starvation 
and other dangers, but is happy in falling 
in with a staunch “mate,” who shares his 
troubles. He has saved the life of his lady 
love as well as his own more than once 
before fortune smiles on him and he enters 
on his ‘‘ good things,” including acres upon 
acres of the richest grain. 


The Fighting Troubadour. By Archibald C. 
Gunter. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Tue author of ‘ Mr. Barnes of New York’ 
has here brought the slapdash methods of 
that delectable narrative to bear upon a 
place and period remote enough in all 
conscience from modern America. ‘The 
Fighting Troubadour’ purports to be a 
seventeenth-century story laid in Italy, and 
concerned with the arms of Austria and 
France in that much-harassed land. Trifles 
such as verisimilitude or historical exacti- 
tude are trifles indeed to Mr. Gunter, the 
majority of whose characters have a way of 
either killing or falling in love upon the 
very slightest of provocation, and without 
any sort of warning to each other or the 
reader. 

‘“**T am an Englishman,’ says a young 

officer, the long hair of whose carefully curled 
peruke, well-lacquered high jack boots, im- 
maculate lace ruffles, and cuffs of Venice point 
ccaeee show him to be a dandy as well as a 
soldier.” 
That is the fighting troubadour of the 
title; and the most of the book reads in 
much the same way as does this pas- 
sage. One wonders, en passant, why this 
gentleman’s jack-boots and other odd- 
ments should have had long hair. It isa 
daring production, in the sense that some 
French music-hall songs are daring, and 
it is written with infinite ungrammatical 
gusto. Yet there is no particular reason 
why it should not please those who have 
been pleased by its author’s previous books. 
It will not please any one who appreciates 
well-written English, and lovers of any 
sort of subtlety in fiction will never get 
beyond its first chapter. 








EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


The New Code with Explanatory Notes. By 
Thomas Edmund Heller. Revised and edited 
by R. Holland. (Bemrose & Sons.)—Mr. Hol- 
land’s lately published edition of the Code will 
be found a useful and necessary addition to the 
libraries of teachers and managers of elemen- 
tary schools. All elementary schools sub- 
sidized by the State now receive a ‘block 
grant’’ instead of the old piecemeal payment, 
and the alterations in the Code of 1901 are in 
consequence important and far-reaching. Mr. 
Holland provides a serviceable synopsis of 
these alterations, and the full, carefully pre- 
pared notes explain most of the difficulties, if 
not all of them, presented by the text of the 
Code itself. The ‘‘ revised instructions’’ are 


given in extenso, as well as the official cir- 
culars and forms that have to do with the 
management of elementary schools; and Mr. 
Heller devotes some pages to the discussion of 
“points of educational law,’’ so that the edition 
is as nearly complete as it well can be, 


The 





index is copious, well arranged, and com- 
mendably accurate, and it renders the in- 
formation supplied by Mr. Holland easily 
available. 


Comment Elever nos Fils, Par Joseph 
Duhamel. (Paris, Charpentier & Fasquelle.)— 
The title of M. Duhamel’s volume expresses 
a problem the solution of which is much 
discussed, but in a rather hopeless and 
aimless way, by all classes of English 
society; and it will surprise many readers to 
find that difficulties similar to our own are 
experienced in France. M. Duhamel does 


not furnish a treatise on education, but’ 


a detailed prospectus of the Collége de Nor- 
mandie, which is to be founded not far from 
Cléres, distant about fifty minutes by railway 
from Rouen and of which our readers have heard 
before. ‘‘ Les promoteurs du Collége de Norman- 
die sont des hommes qui croient aux exigences 
de la vie moderne,’’ and these gentlemen have 
appointed M. Duhamel, who has been French 
master at Harrow for thirteen years, head 
master designate of this new school. It 
appears that the promoters of the scheme have 
already expended 100,000franes in the purchase 
of chateau and grounds; a further share 
capital of 700,000 francs is required to start 
the school. The head master designate intends 
to introduce into French school life some of 
the best traditions of English public schools, 
hisexperience in this country having taught him 
the value of these traditions, but made him 
realize that they are of slow growth. He 
wisely disclaims all intention to anglicize 
French schools and schoolboys—‘‘ notre ré- 
forme est essentiellement frangaise.’”’ M. 
Duhamel does not admit any superiority in 
English instruction, but he candidly admits 
that it is carried on in an educational environ- 
ment better and healthier than that which pre- 
vails in most French institutions of equivalent 
grade. Hygiene, sanitation, games, school 
morality, and the like will receive the greatest 
thought and care. It is not expedient to 
discuss here the changes which will be made 
in the existing French system and the reforms 
which will be introduced into it ; but strength 
of character and strength of body will by all 
means be promoted. Distrust, ‘‘ méfiance vis- 
h-vis de l’enfant,’’ is the initial cause of the 
evils observable in French education; it 
will be replaced by trust, and when the 
scholar is more trusted he will enjoy greater 
liberty and must assume increased responsi- 
bility. In fact, M. Duhamel will rule his 
school in accordance with the principles of 
Arnold and Thring. Certainly, if these 
schemes be carried out, school life in France 
will be happier than it has been. M. 
Duhamel gives full information concerning the 
work, organization, and arrangements of the 
school, including terminal fees and class time- 
tables. All these details appear to have been 
thoughtfully elaborated; and if the College 
de Normandie satisfy a need felt to any 
great extent in fairly wealthy French families, 
itcannot but prosper. Educationists on this 
side of the Channel will watch its career with 
interest, and will assuredly wish it success. 


Sir Henry Craik’s Report for the Year 1901 
on the Inspection of Higher Class Schools in 
Scotland is worth looking at. Secondary edu- 
cation has always been the weak point in 
Scottish instruction. The parish schools were 
good, and the universities have always been as 
good as the shortcomings of the secondary 
schools would allow them to be, but the 
secondary schools were as a rule very bad. 
The teachers were wretchedly paid, and 
most of them were neither remarkable for 
their acquirements nor were they particu- 
larly good teachers; and they certainly 
received little encouragement. Under the 
influence of the Education Office a great change 
for the better has begun. Theteachers are better 
remunerated, and their social status has im- 
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proved ; the boys stay longer at school, 
and the introduction of leaving certificates 
has raised the average of their attainments. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

Early English Printed Books in the University 
Library, Cambridge (1475-1640). By C. E. 
Sayle.—Vol. I. Caxton to F. Kingston. 
(Cambridge, University Press.)—The plan 
upon which this important contribution to 
bibliography is drawn up is one that renders 
it specially useful to students of the history 
of English printing and bookselling. Books 
in it are catalogued under the name of their 
printer, if known, or bookseller, and in the order 
of their date, an arrangement which, with the 
conditions of their time, brings books dealing 
with particular subjects into groups. For 
the general public, however, the catalogue 
will be of little use till the author - index 
appears. The principal difficulty of such a 
work as this is assigning to their printers 
works bearing only a bookseller’s imprint— 
sometimes an impossible task. Mr. Sayle 
has done much in this direction; but one 
fears that the argument from identity of 
borders, &c., may be sometimes pushed too 
far, as it undoubtedly is in a similar case, 
No. 705, where a book printed in 1555 is said 
to be ‘* possibly printed by Marshe, having 
the same title as No. 1217 ’”’ (printed in 1566). 
There is no example of this music type ever 
having been used by Marshe, and if Raynald 
did not print the three books using it in 
1554-5, they must have been printed abroad. 
The appearance of this volume is no mean 
event in the annals of bibliography, and its 
completion will do much to extend our 
knowledge of English printing. In the mean- 
time we offer our congratulations to the 
University and to Mr. Sayle on the happy 
inception of so important a work. 

Col. Prideaux’s Notes for a Bibliography of 
Edward FitzGerald (Hollings) will be prized 
by many, and forms much livelier reading than 
most bibliographies. In fact, it is decidedly 
interesting. Tie reproduction of the sketch of 
FitzGerald by Charles Keene which Mr. Bain 
has allowed to be inserted is a prize for the 
admirers of Omar Khayyam. 

Under the title of Bouquiniana, Notes et 
Notules d’un Bibliologue, M. B. H. Gausseron 
contributes a really agreeable and entertain- 
ing little volume to the recently established 
series of small books known as the “ Collec- 
tion du Bibliophile Parisien’’ (Paris, 
Daragon). We are under the impression that 
many of these ‘‘ notes et notules ’’ appeared in 
one or other of M. Octave Uzanne’s periodicals, 
of all of which M. Gausseron was the main- 
stay as well as assistant editor. The author is 
an excellent Engiish and German scholar, and 
one of his many works is a capital trans- 
lation of ‘Gulliver’s Travels.’ ‘ Bouquin- 
jana’ is evidently the result of much 
promiscuous “‘ browsing ’’ in many fields, native 
and foreign, ancient and modern, respecting 
books and the many pleasant things written 
about them. We are bound to admit that the 
best of these things, as quoted by M. 
Gausseron, are English, as is also, we believe, 
the author of a ‘Ballade des Vieux Livres,’ 
which M. Gausseron found in a collection of 
American poetry—‘‘ Edward Heron Allen 
m’est d’ailleurs inconnu.’’ M. Gausseron’s 
Volume is put together with considerable skill, 
and deserves a wide circulation among those 
who love to read about books as well as to 
possess them. 

Manuel de Bibliographie Historique. Par 
Ch. V. Langlois. Premier Fascicule. (Paris, 
Hachette.)—In its first edition this work has 
proved itself to be indispensable to students 
of history and bibliographers; the second 
edition not only adds largely to the informa- 
tion contained in the first, but promises us an 
additional part on the history and organiza- 








tion of historical study. It would be difficult 
to indicate the myriad occasions on which this 
book will be of service to any student, whether 
beginner or teacher, but on their behalf and 
our own we must plead with M. Langlois or 
his publishers for a very full index at the end 
of the second part, now in course of publica- 
tion. No librarian, no teacher or student of 
history, and no bibliographer can afford in his 
own interest to be without this book. 


Deutsche Handschriften in England.—Zweiter 
Band. Das British Museum, mit einem Anhang 
tiber die Guildhall - Bibliothek. Beschrieben 
von Dr. Robert Priebsch. (Erlangen, Junge.) 
—In this volume Dr. Priebsch continues the 
publication of his ‘ Catalogue of German 
Manuscripts in England,’ or rather ‘‘ of manu- 
scripts containing German,’’ begun some five 
years ago. His work bears witness to the 
ample use by German scholars of our national 
collections. Hardly any manuscript of import- 
ance remains unprinted, nor even many of 
secondary value. In the prosecution of his 
task, we understand, Dr. Priebsch intends to 
catalogue works in private collections, an 
arduous but profitable undertaking. The public 
for which a work of this kind is designed is so 
small that it behoves those into whose hands 
it falls to express their recognition of the 
immense labour expended and the useful 
results obtained. Dr. Priebsch has here 
catalogued and described some 328 MSS. with 
a particularity and fulness which leave 
nothing to be desired. He has added 
references to the places of publication and to 
other sources of information respecting their 
contents, and completes the work with a very 
full index. The work is carefully printed, 
and though one or two English words are 
misprinted, these are not sufficient to cast 
any reflection on the German compositors. 
‘* Ohristee,’’ for example, is Christie, and is 
the same as ‘‘ Christi & Co.’’ Dr. Priebsch 
has added a number of _ identifications. 
‘¢ Johannes apostolicus modernior,’’ the author 
of the ‘Lumen Anime,’ is identical with 
Johannes Sintram of Wiirzburg, a most 
interesting if little-known person, of whom we 
hope to hear more from our editor. Dr. 
Priebsch’s catalogue is a model bibliography 
of manuscripts, and we await its completion 
in due course with interest and confidence. 


Katalog over de norsk -islandske Hand- 
skrifter i det Store Kongelige Bibliothek og i 
Universitetsbiblioteket udenfor den arna- 
magneanske Samlung. (Copenhagen, Gylden- 
dalske Boghandel,)—The Kommission for det 
Arnamagnzeanske Legat deserves the warm 
gratitude of all Icelandic scholars for publish- 
ing this useful catalogue of old Norse MSS., 
which may be regarded as supplementary to 
its ‘Catalogue of the Arnamagnzean Collec- 
tion’ issued seven years ago. Students can 
now see at a glance where all the principal 
documents relating to Scandinavian history, 
philology, mythology, and antiquities are to 
be found, what their condition is, whence they 
came, and how and when—often under peculiar 
circumstances—they changed hands. Prof. 
Kaalund has, moreover, prefixed to the ‘ Cata- 
logue,’ which we gladly recognize as another 
remarkable monument of his profound and 
eareful scholarship, a valuable and most 
interesting introduction of more than sixty 
pages, which is nothing less than a complete 
history of the provenance, acquisition, and 
vicissitudes of the principal existing old Norse 
parchments, many of which have crossed the 
Arctic seas more than once and had strange 
adventures by the way. The bulk of these 
MSS. are now safely deposited in the university 
libraries of Denmark and Sweden, whilst, 
oddly enough, Iceland and Norway, whence 
all these palzographic treasures originally 
come, have now comparatively few to show, 
Norway, in particular, being almost depleted 
of them. A curious instance of how an 





apparent disaster may in the long run turn 
out to be a blessing in disguise is shown by 
the circumstance that the MSS. won from 
the Danes by their Swedish conquerors, and 
sent to Upsala as spoils ot war, thereby 
escaped the great fire at Copenhagen in 1728, 
which utterly destroyed the University 
Library and all its treasures. In justice to 
Sweden, however, we must add that she did 
not acquire all her best MSS. vi et armis. In 
early days the Bridgetine conventual 
houses were the chief literary intermediaries 
between the three Northern kingdoms, and so 
it came about that many books, both Norse and 
Latin, ultimately found their way by legitimate 
means from the Norwegian cloisters at Mun- 
keliv near Bergen to the Vadstena monastery 
in Sweden. 

We have received the Report of the Free 
Library at Leeds. We have also received 
catalogues from the following booksellers: 
Mr. Higham, Mr. Menken (who has just 
moved), Mr. T. Spencer, and Mr. Voynich 
(good) ; Mr. Downing of Birmingham, Mr. 
Wild of Burnley, Messrs. Young of Liverpool, 
and Mr. Thorne of Neweastle; Mr. Albert 
Cohn (Nachfolger), of Berlin, and Messrs. Baer 
of Frankfort (one catalogue of architecture 
and one of periodicals and magazines). 








SHORT STORIES. 


Love Idylls, by S. R. Crockett (Murray), 
is a pretty volume, with its parchment or 
parchment-like cover and green ribbed watered 
silk ties, but it contains sterner stuff than one 
might expect—stuff that is certainly not over- 
sentimental. Following the Tennysonian pre- 
cedent, Mr. Crockett holds that a good love 
story may well be combined with a good fight, 
and one doubts whether his heart is not more 
in the fighting than in the love-making. In a 
good love story an author should make his 
reader fall in love, if only for half an hour, 
with the heroine. It is a delicate matter. One 
cannot apply a canon of criticism, one can only 
make a confession of individual feeling ; and it 
must be confessed that Mr. Crockett’s heroines 
are not fascinating. Little Gertrud extorts 
respect and even admiration, but for no other 
of the heroines in these ‘ Love Idylls’ can the 
reader say even so much as that. The first 
story, ‘The Fitting of the Peats,’ is the best. 
It is of the time of George II., but it is not 
pedantic, and Galloway in Mr. Crockett’s 
hands is usually pleasant. Incidentally he 
gives a pretty sketch of Avignon. The hero 
plays his part well; he is a brave gentleman 
and a faithful lover, but the heroine is the 
country lass of farcical comedy. In ‘ The Count 
and Little Gertrud’ the description of Little 
Gertrud’s escape to fetch the hussars and raise 
the siege is exceedingly vivacious. The Count 
behaved most properly and naturally in falling 
in love with the gallant little girl who saved 
his life, and it cannot be denied that such a 
story is in truth and in fact a love story, but 
the charm is wanting. It is unnecessary to 
go through all the other stories. ‘ Billiam’ is 
about a man only, though the author says at 
the end that there was a seamstress ‘‘ who 
interfered with his plans. But of that 
anon.’’? In ‘Vernor the Traitor’ there is 
fighting again, and the story of Capt, Grubb 
of the Salvation Army is a piece of mere 
comedy. In these stories Mr. Crockett shows 
some versatility, but he is never quite happy 
except in Galloway, and he does not possess 
the sort of taste required for the work he 
seems to have aimed at in his ‘ Love Idylls.’ 

From the Land of the Shamrock (Methuen 
& Co.) is a collection of fourteen short 
stories, in an appropriate grass - green 
binding, by the clever author of ‘Irish 
Idylls’ and four or five other volumes of Irish 
fiction. Miss Barlow writes with an educated 
craftswoman’s ease and fluency. She has a 
pretty wit, and would appear to know the 
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Trish peasant character (as her stories have 
it) ‘‘intirely.’’ There are very few lady writers 
of fiction known to the present reviewer in 
whose stories may be found the same smooth, 
unbroken level of good and careful composition 
that is maintained in ‘From the Land of the 
Shamrock.’ Miss Barlow’s style, too, is one 
of pleasing and dignified simplicity. She 
never transgresses the laws of literary good 
taste, is always deft, and seldom trite. Yet 
withal (one admits it regretfully) there is a 
complete absence of the element called grip in 
the pages of this well-ordered volume. There isa 
quaint, quiet humour; there is genuine, first- 
hand knowledge; there is an unusual facility 
of expression; there are touches of unforced 
pathos, and in parts an undeniable charm of 
atmosphere; but, whilst soothed and grateful 
for good workmanship, one feels nothing in 
connexion with these neatly woven little narra- 
tives. They are quite well made, but one is 
never forgetful that they were made. They 
lack the vivifying lilt, the nameless power of 
conviction, that goes with creations in fiction. 
Yet there is much in them for which one may be 
thankful, and the student of Irish folk-lore and 
of the Irish tongue should be specially inter- 
ested in this volume. 

There is no apparent reason against Mr. 
Shannon’s—or should one, as the writing of 
Zylgrahof, and other Stories (Simpkin), sug- 
gests, say Miss Shannon ?—trying again, unless 
it be that the title-page of the present ven- 
ture saddles him with two previous efforts, 
*‘D’Aubise’ and ‘ Who shall Condemn?’ Re- 
garding ‘Zylgrahof’ (inventors of patent 
nostrums will be moved to covetousness by 
this title) as a third effort, the reviewer feels 
- in duty bound to warn Mr. or Miss Shannon 
that in the writing of good fiction, as in other 
of the affairs of life, the race is to the swift 
and well equipped. The modern reader is not 
to be moved to emotion anent a lake by being 
told that it was “‘like a mirror’’—regarding 
the moon, by reading that it was ‘‘like a 
silver globe.’’ When worn phrases of this 
sort, eked out with an abundance of stereo- 
typed adjectives, are devoted to the mere 
erude descriptions of murders and suicides, 
either in England or New Zealand, no story 
is achieved and no interest aroused. The 
simplest kind of story-telling demands some 
gift of imagination, some felicity, if not ori- 
ginality, in the grouping of words. ‘ Zylgra- 
hof’ lacks these rudimentary essentials. 

The Luck of Wheal Veor, by J. Henry 
Harris (Gay & Bird), is a good Cornish book. 
The short stories ‘‘of the mine, moor, and 
sea’’ are as various in their notes as effective 
in combining to present a general view of the 
character of that ancient race, with its mingled 
simplicity and tenacity, superstition and 
pietism, local attachment and strenuousness 
in emigration. The immense relief the gold- 
fields of South Africa afforded to the im- 
poverished miners of Cornwall, and the moral 
and other drawbacks which accompanied that 
relief, are set forth in one of the saddest tales 
in the book, ‘Souls for Gold.’ In ‘Cousin 
Jacky’ we read of the return of a miner from 
abroad to find all his people dead in poverty, 
too late for the relief intended by the affec- 
tionate son. ‘The Sea Wraith’ is one of the 
most picturesque of the stories dealing with 
the maritime side of the local life, and the 
‘Viear’s Story’ of the pious enthusiast of 
Shiloh perhaps the most pathetic. As bits of 
good humour we would notice ‘ Trial by Pasty ’ 
and ‘Ould Hecka’s Money.’ The eponymous 
tale deals with the ‘‘nuggies,’’ or spirits of 
the mine, implicitly believed by the ancient 
school. But the book is interesting throughout. 


The Romance of a Hill Station, and other 
Stories. By Valette. Pictured by F. M. 
Minns. (Fisher Unwin.)—A first attempt is 
always entitled to a certain measure of in- 
dulgence, but the first attempt before us needs 


little blame. It is unpretentious, and the 
thirteen short stories connected with India 
are fairly good of their kind. Some of them 
are touching ; they are more or less interest- 
ing; and the writer, who we suspect is a 
woman, manages her local colouring well. But 
they are rather thin, and might have been left 
to seek the hospitality of a magazine. 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


The Body of Christ: an Enquiry into the 
Institution and Doctrine of Holy Communion. 
By Charles Gore. (Murray.)—Canon Gore was 
invited by the late Bishop of London to the 
Fulham Conference on subjects connected with 
the Eucharist, and this volume is the fruit of his 
studies in anticipation of that meeting. The 
result is a doctrine of the Eucharist which can 
scarcely be discussed in the Atheneum, but the 
main points of which may be stated as they 
appear to the student of the New Testament. 
The writer takes his stand ‘‘on the belief in 
Christ expressed in the Nicene Creed,” and 
assumes also ‘‘the substantial truth of the 
passages in the New Testament which bear on 
the institution of the Eucharist.” This means 
that he cannot accept the result to which recent 
discussions of the discrepancies between the 
different New Testament accounts appear to be 
conducting us, viz., that we can scarcely hope to 
know precisely what Christ meant by the acts 
and words in question. The New Testament 
contains for him an account of the institution 
of the rite, and to his eyes the varying narratives 
agree. The fourth Gospel obviously does not 
and cannot narrate the institution, as there the 
Saviour dies before the Passover ; hut the writer 
assumes that the discourse in the sixth chapter of 
that Gospel as to eating the flesh of the Son of 
Man was spoken by Christ some time before the 
end of His life, and shows the ideas which the 
Eucharist was instituted to embody. This 
reasoning can scarcely stand long where the true 
nature of the fourth Gospel is clearly understood. 
The Eucharist, then, is an eating of Christ, and 
there can be no doubt that the early Church did 
regard it in this light, as Canon Gore shows. 
From these premises the writer consistently 
argues for a real presence of the Saviour in the 
bread even before the faithful receiving of it by 
the communicant. The real presence, however, 
is not material, as the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion will have it, but spiritual, Christ’s perfect 
manhood is there, into which we are to enter, 
and Christ’s purpose is that we should thus 
enter into it. At this point a very curious 
argument is resorted to. It is urged that Christ’s 
spiritual presence is made real to us by faith— 
the common faith of the Church, as the common 
reason of man constitutes out of the isolated 
impressions which reach our senses the 
connected outward world. If all were agreed as 
to the real presence as all are agreed as to the 
outward world, the argument would hold; but 
as it stands it could be used to support beliefs 
with which Canon Gore has no sympathy. 
The ethical teaching of the book is sound and 
good. Communion is maintained to be the 
essence of the Eucharist, as of sacrifice in its 
true form everywhere. And the exalting of 
Christ as the true man to whose stature we 
have to grow by loving and helping each other 
is sure of general approval. Nor can we wonder 
that a writer in whom the self-consciousness of 
the Chureh is strong should seek to be in har- 
mony, as Canon Gore professes that he does, 
rather with Fathers and Medizval teachers 
than with the individualist theologians of the 
Reformation. But the critical basis of his 
book is not sound, as criticism now stands, and 
the edifice raised is in unstable equilibrium. 


Sermons on the Books of the Bible, selected 
from the Volwme of Village Sermons. By the 


late Fenton J. A. Hort, D.D. (Macmillan & 





Co.)— This reprint of the late Dr. Hort’s 
sermons dealing with the books of the Bible is 





due to a request by the Principal of St. Stephen's 
College, Delhi, who finds them specially valu. 
able for Indian students. They are extremely 
elementary, and tell in very simple language, 
which never becomes rhetorical, nor, on the 
other hand, trivial or commonplace, what the 
books are and what is the message each containg 
for the religious reader. Of critical discussion 
there is none ; the traditional views are accepted 
throughout, an error being put aside now and 
then without being even stated. Thus the story 
of the tabernacle in the wilderness is simply 
repeated, and the view that the prophets came 
before the Law is never alluded to; David is 
spoken of as the first writer of Psalms, and 
Solomon of Proverbs. The Pastoral Epistles 
are said to be by St. Paul. St. John is the writer 
of the Apocalypse, also of the Epistles and of the 
Gospel which bear his name. For readers who 
occupy the simple old position towards Scripture 
these sermons will prove helpful and enlarging, 
They are wide in outlook, grave and sweet in 
temper, and never dry. 


Revelations of Divine Love recorded by 
Julian, Anchoress at Norwich, Anno Domini 
1373 (Methuen & Co.), is edited by Grace 
Warrack from a MS. in the British Museum. 
Modern spelling has. been adopted, and 
many obsolete words have been rendered 
in modern English. A really beautiful title- 
page has been designed by Phcebe Anna 
Traquair. In 1670 the Benedictine Serenus de 
Cressy published Julian’s book, following a 
MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris ; and 
in 1877 a modernized version was printed from 
the British Museum MS. To the Lady Julian, 
‘*a simple creature, unlettered,” when she 
was ‘thirty years old and a half,” revelations 
were made. Fifteen ‘‘shewings” lasted from 
four o’clock till nine of the morning of May 13th, 
1373, and another ‘‘shewing ” followed on the 
night of the next day. During the fifteen or 
twenty years after 1373 she was further en- 
lightened on these revelations by ‘‘the same 
spirit that shewed them.” This is the Lady 
Julian’s account of the genesis of her book. 
The first revelation illustrates mystic piety, 
betraying at the same time the intellectual 
weakness so often characteristic of that piety :— 

‘In this [moment] suddenly I saw the red blood 
trickle down from under the Garland hot and 
freshly and right plenteously, as it were in the time 
of His Passion when the Garland of thorns was 
pressed on His blessed head who was both God and 
Man, the same that suffered thus for me. _I con- 
ceived truly and mightily that it was Himself 
shewed it me, without any mean. And in the same 
shewing suddenly the Trinity fulfilled my heart 
most of joy. And so I understood it shall be in 
heaven without end to all that sball come there. 
For the Trinity is God: God is the Trinity ; the 
Trinity is our Maker and Keeper, the booty is our 
everlasting love and everlasting joy and bliss, by 
our Lord Jesus Christ. And this was shewed in the 
ag ee in all: for where Jesus appeareth, 
the blessed Trinity is understood, as to my sight.” 
The book occupies no important place in the 
history of mysticism, but as England has been 
little productive of mystics, it possesses an 
interest in being English. 








OUTDOOR BOOKS. 


A Journey to Nature, by J. M. Mowbray 
(Constable & Co.), is an attractive account of 
the life of a man of stocks and shares in New 
York, who had worked himself by rush and 
overstrain into heart disease, and was ordered 
by his doctor into rustic seclusion as a remedy. 
His life with his small boy of eight, serious 
flirtation with a rustic beauty on the next 
farm, and discussions with his doctor (his only 
connexion with civilization) are made into 
excellent, if occasionally fanciful reading. 
good deal of the book is, indeed, ‘‘ high-step- 
ping improvisation,’’ to borrow one of the 
author’s own phrases, on the theme of country 
sights and sounds of the more elusive sort ; and 
one wonders at some of the discoveries which 
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make good ‘‘copy,’’ and asks why they were 
not made when the hero of the ‘ Journey’ was 
a boy and, presumably, saw something of 
nature. He is not really a stockbroker—at 
any rate, he is a good deal more; and though 
he seems to think that in petto means ‘‘in 
small,’’ his protest that he is not ‘‘literary’’ 
is rather barefaced in view of many references 
to artists and poets—Heine, Coleridge, Titian 
—and writers of verse whose fame has hardly 
reached this side of the Atlantic, where 
many are still content with our old classics. 
But the author's felicity easily outbalances 
his elaboration of thought and impression. 
His doctor is a jewel of a character, and he 
himself unusually frank in his exhibition of 
the feelings of a man of forty, youthful enough 


in his rustie revival to reach the stage ideal | 


of that age which is, or was recently, credited 
with the most attractive girls. He would, we 
think, like to be called a second Thoreau, 
and has some of the hermit’s irritating way. 
Still, the book is distinctly original and one 
to read, as being full of ideas. We take 
it for granted that the narrator is a real 
person, though internal evidence seems against 
it. His initials are J. M. onthe cover and 
J. P. on the title-page. : 


Flowers, Ferns, and their Haunts, by Mrs. 
Mabel Osgood Wright, cannot. fail to attract 
attention by its illustrations. Photographs 
have been taken with unusual care and 
patience, and the results are so charming that 
many may buy the book for them alone. Such 
enthusiasts may meet with a disappointment 
if they fail to notice what does not appear on 
the face of it—that the flowers and ferns are 
American. The narrative contains the usual 
two or three human figures now prescribed by 
fashion in an outdoor book, but they are far 
more sensible than usual, and not given to 
poetry. Mrs. Wright notes and appreciates 
the flowers as growing in their haunts, and 
deprecates the vasculum of the naturalist and 
the uprooting hands of the public. This is a 
very proper spirit ; and altogether the writing 
is easy without being silly, and should make 
the author’s reputation as secure in this 
country as it is over seas. 

It is well to plead for the common name, 
“spicy with the odor of the new western 
world,’’ as well as the Latin name of science, 
which is duly given in an appendix. But the 
English popular name readers may often seek 
in vain. Thus the ivy-leaved toadflax is the 
most tangible English name, we should 
have thought, for the little creeping flower 
called in these pages ‘‘ Kenilworth Ivy’ and 
“Creeping Sailor.’’ The illustration of this 
plant opposite p. 64 exhibits only its general 
effect, so that without a knowledge of the 
Latin equivalent in the appendix we should 
not have been able to verify this Linaria at 
all, though we have seen it a hundred times— 
it is growing within a few feet of us now—and 
know three English popular names for it. As 
it is an ‘‘ eseape’’ over seas, surely its native 
name deserved mention. Similarly thorn-apple 
is something more than a ‘local nick-name ”’ 
for the Datura which America ealls ‘ Jimson 
Weed,”’ a hideous curtailing of an unsatisfactory 
and unlovely definition. The plant is beauti- 
fully figured here, and, poisonous as it is, has 
medical uses. The celandine noted is not 
Wordsworth’s, as the ordinary reader may 
imagine. There are various other titles which 
differ in England and America, and will cause 
confusion. We have heard three flowers called 
bachelor’s buttons, but never Centaurea 
cyanus, the ‘‘cornflower’’ both of England 
and Germany, though apparently not of the 
United States and Canada, 

: The Maemillan Company publish this book 
in New York, but it also bears the imprint of 
Macmillan & Co., London, who might, if 
another edition is called for, at least supply 
the English names where they differ from the 

















American in a note or two at the bottom of 
the page. This addition is suggested also by 
the fact that some of the flowers which grow 
in both countries are figured on a smaller scale 
which does not reach the definiteness of the 
larger pictures. 

In Woodland, Field, and Shore: Wild 
Nature depicted with Pen and Camera (the 
Religious Tract Society), Mr. Oliver G. 
Pike writes admirably of small- bird life in 
the Home Counties and New Forest, and he 
is an expert finder of and photographer of 
nesting birds. He is onthe point, he tells us, 
not only of making birds photograph them- 
selves, for he does this aJready, but of making 
night birds ‘‘take’’ themselves by firing 
magnesium. The air of horror worn by the 
bird who has fired the light may, however, 
cause the photographs to be other than normal. 
Mr. Pike discusses the question of ‘ extra 
nests,’’ but writes only of wrens and moorhens 
in this connexion. He does not seem to know 
that cock robins build these bachelor nests 
and use them as porters’ lodges in winter. 
The bachelor robin’s nest is lined with moss ; 
the hen robin’s usually with feathers or 
softer material than dry moss. Mr. Pike 
thinks extra nests are built by parents for 
the young birds, who continue to use them. 
We have known a cock robin build in winter a 
bachelor nest which was never at any time 
visited by a hen, and which was deserted by 
him in spring, when no doubt he married and 
settled. Mr. Pikehasnot seen much of young 
euckoos: their extraordinary numbers and 
tameness in some places are portions of bird- 
life which he has missed. Mr. Pike ought to 
take a series of photographs of the flycatcher 
at work, to show how the bird turns. This 
pretty gymnast is now, thanks to the County 
Councils, extraordinarily common in Middle- 
sex and Surrey. Our author laments the non- 
enforcement of the law in Middlesex. There 
is on the Middlesex County Council at least 
one gentleman who will help him to enforce it. 
In a large part of the county the birdcatcher 
is now unknown. Would that collectors would 
cease to buy eggs of British species! 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. P. T. Ross, who was a corporal of 
Imperial Yeomanry, in the Sussex Company, 
gives us A Yeoman’s Letters, illustrated by 
numerous sketches from his own pen. There 
is nothing of importance in the volume, except 
some confirmation of Mr. Burdett - Coutts’s 
strictures on the Army Medical system and 
of the ordinary Irregular and Colonial view of 
the British officer. Mr. Ross evidently thinks 
that the majority of our officers in South 
Africa, when he was there, were incompetent 
and wholly wanting in consideration for their 
men. Mr. Ross suggests that they had beds, 
good food, and alcohol when the men had to 
undergo serious hardships :— 

““When they have to commence roughing it, it is 
hard indeed for poor Tommy. Many a tale I have 
heard cf thirsty, tired Tommies being refused their 
water-cart to camp, as the officers required the 
water out of it for their baths.” 

Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. are the pub- 
lishers. 


THE name of Dmitri Merejkowski (why does 
his translator, Mr. Herbert Trench, spell it in 
French fashion?) is strange to the English 
reader, but he has been some time before the 
Russian public; he is not only a novelist, but 
a poet and the husband of the gifted songstress 
who writes under her maiden name of Zenaida 
Gippius. Christ and Anti-Christ: (1) The 
Death of the Gods (Constable & Co.), is the 
first instalment of a trilogy in which the 
antagonism between pagan and Christian ideas 
is worked out according to a theory of the 
author’s. This volume deals with the life of 
Julian the Apostate. The success of the 








novel of Sienkiewicz, ‘Quo Vadis?’ seems to 
have contributed in some way to the writings 
of M. Merejkowski. He represents =the 
Christian spirit as invading the soul of Julian, 
His struggle against it is both mentally and 
politically a failure; but he interests us, and 
our interest is increased,when we see his bust 
at Rome and his statue at Paris. His is a 
striking personality. M. Merejkowski has 
essayed to describe the death scene of the 
Apostate at the end of chap. xix. Among the 
historical personages introduced is Ammianus 
Marcellinus, whom we never expected to see in 
a novel—a valuable writer, full of ethnological 
hints, but with the most tortuous and dis- 
agreeable of styles. He accompanied Julian 
on his Persian expedition, as we know from 
history. M. Merejkowski shows himself a good 
classical scholar, as indeed we might expect 
from a translator of Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. The book abounds with vigorous 
passages. The struggle between Christ and 
Antichrist is further developed in the second 
volume of the trilogy, which deals with the 
Renaissance and has Leonardo da Vinci for its 
hero; the third is devoted to Peter the Great. 
It is Russia, according to our author, which 
is to bridge over the abyss between Christ. 
and the Ubermensch such as Nietzsche de- 
scribes. It is in mystic productions of this sort 
that the Slavonic intellect seems to delight. 

Mr. Fisuer UnwIn publishes a life of the 
Empress Josephine, which may be found enter- 
taining by the general public. The cover 
bears the badge of the Bourbons instead of 
the Napoleonic bee, which at once strikes 
us as odd. The author, Mr. F. A. 
Ober, does not seems to be acquainted 
with the recent documentary history of the 
Napoleonic period, and he pronounces rash 
judgments which run counter to historical 
fact. His book is full in regard to the early 
life of Joséphine ; 182 pages are devoted to 
the story before Bonaparte and Joséphine are 
allowed to meet, and this portion of the volume 
is treated in romantic fashion, with dialogue like 
that in a novel. Whenwe come to Barras and 
Tallien the author shows his strange want of 
fitness for the historian’s task :— 

“ But for the lives of those dependent upon her, 
but for their welfare, it would seem that Josephine 
would rather have accepted death itself than en- 
dure the humiliation of relief from such a source as 
the revolutionary monster, Tallien.” 

No one would gather from this passage that 
Joséphine, at the time when Bonaparte became 
her lover, was one of a party of four who ruled the 
society, such as it was, of Paris, the other three 
being Barras, Tallien, and the latter’s notorious 
wife. Yet to any one familiar with the letters 
of the time no fact can be more notorious. 
The author in one passage suggests that all 
tales about them are due to ‘‘ malice and envy,’” 
and follows ‘‘as the basis of this history”’ o 
volume published in 1857, namely, at @ 
moment when Louis Napoleon and his friends 
were trying to whitewash his mother Queen 
Hortense and her mother Joséphine. Mr. Ober 
goes so far as to ascribe to ‘malevolent 
motives ’’’ the statement that ‘‘ Josephine was 
at all prominent in society before her meeting 
with Napoleon,” or “‘had figured prominently in 
some of the fétes.’”’ He cannot, it would seem, 
have read any of the diaries or letters pub- 
lished in the last few years, from which we 
learn the very dinners she ate and the gowns 
she wore. But Mr. Ober goes on toadmit that 
at the house of Madame Tallien Joséphine 
met Barras, though as to ‘‘the relations pre- 
sumed to have existed at one time between 
Barras’’ and her ‘‘ there has not been adduced 
any evidence that a reputable historian would 
admit to his pages.’? M. Masson is a ‘‘ reput- 
able historian ’’ who has deliberately tried to 
say all that can be said for a ‘‘ sympathetic ”’ 
subject ; but, without going into the unsavoury 
topic of how much Bonaparte knew, it is 
enough to say that Joséphine was pleased to 
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accept and wield the reflected power which 
her rumoured association with the all-powerful 
Director secured her. Mr. Ober does not seem 
even to be familiar with the allusions to the 
subject in the letters of Bonaparte himself, 
suppressed by the Imperial Commission pre- 
sided over by Prince Napoléon Jéréme,: but 
since published. When Bonaparte in Egypt 
became convinced of Joséphine’s post-nuptial 
indiscretions not only with the ex-secretary of 
Barras named by Mr. Ober, but also, and at 
the same time, with a man far lower in the 
social scale, he expressed himself freely on her 
earlier past; and every year that goes by adds 
to the mass of contemporary testimony as to 
the dissoluteness of the manners of the ‘* Court 
of the Directory,’’ in which, in spite of Mr. 
Ober, it is certain that Joséphine played the 
second female part. It is simply absurd to 
write that Joséphine ‘‘ certainly had too great 
regard...... for the family with which she was 
allied to seriously compromise herself with a 
man like Barras.’’ Barras was far more power- 
ful at the moment than a king of France, and 
the ‘‘family’’ was an encumbrance and a 
hindrance. Bonaparte, according to our 
author, cannot have been indebted to Barras 
for his high command, because his feelings 
‘forbade the acceptance of a favor.’’ His 
adherence to ‘‘honorable motive’’ may now 
be judged from a letter to Josephine’s son 
which we quoted when we reviewed the final 
volume of the Napoleon correspondence. 
Much later in his book Mr. Ober appears to 
have half turned round, for he writes of his 
heroine, ‘‘ There may have been...... a liaison 
between her and the secretary of Barras.’’ 
Mr. Ober is as partial to the children as to 
the mother. The conduct of Eugéne at the 
time of the divorce is depicted as perfect, and no 
mention is made of the sad fact that Napoleon 
chose him as his messenger to the Senate, and 
that the Viceroy accepted the shameful task. 
An account of the love passages between Bona- 
parte and Désirée Clary seems to show that 
Mr. Ober is unacquainted with the fact that 
this remarkable woman threw over Napoleon 
Bonaparte for his brother Jéréme, and then 
threw over Jéréme for Bernadotte. She out- 
lived even Jéréme, and many living people 
have heard the Queen of Sweden and the King 
of Westphalia tell the whole story for them- 
selves. But Mr. Ober writes of Napoleon’s 
favours to the man she married, ‘‘ Bernadotte, 
who often incurred Napoleon’s censure...... was 
steadily promoted, until finally raised to the 
throne of Sweden.’’ We wonder if Mr. Ober 
knows Napoleon’s attitude towards the election 
of Bernadotte as Crown Prince, or in what 
year he thinks that Bernadotte and Désirée 
Clary became King and Queen. There is not 
much French in the book, but we imagine that 
even in negro mouths Joséphine would not 
have been ‘‘toujours content, toujours 
joyeuse.”’ 

Messrs. JAMES Hore & Son, of Ottawa, 
publish the Proceedings and Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, edited by Sir John 
Bourinot, honorary secretary. The volume 
dated 1900, which records the meeting of that 
year, has only just reached us. The literary 
and historic matter is more important and the 
science less important than in the volumes of 
our British Association, with which the Canadian 
book may be compared. It is curious to hear 
from Sir John Bourinot of the Ulster Pro- 
testants who fled to Canada to escape the 
results of Catholic emancipation. Out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, one would think. 


Sir Jonn Bovnrinor has published through 
the Copp, Clark Company of Toronto a revised 
edition of A Manual of the Constitutional 
History of Canada, dated ‘‘ Dominion Day, 
1901.” Since the appearance of the original 
work in 1888 it has become a text-book. Sir 
John Bourinot’s authority is now admitted all 
the world over. There is much new matter 





on the working of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. 

THE Columbia University Press of New York 
publish, in the admirable ‘‘ Studies in History, 
Economies, &c.,’’ edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science, Political Nativism in New 
York State, by Dr. Scisco. This is a history 
of the ‘‘ Know Nothing ’’ movement, anti-Irish 
and anti-Catholic, which, powerful in 1854, 
had failed by 1855. The work is sold in London 
by Messrs. P. 8. King & Son. 


Mr. Nort has sent us another volume of his 
useful series ‘‘ Scottish History from Con- 
temporary Writers.’’ It is devoted to The 
Chevalier de St. George and the Jacobite 
Movements, 1701-20, and is put together by 
Sanford Terry. He has done quite rightly in 
including the Spanish invasion, for the landing 
in Glenshiel was closely connected with the 
great rising of 1715. 

Reprints still accumulate on our table. We 
do not know how many miles of paper have 
gone to editions of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
but here is another handy reprint by Mr. 
Grant Richards.—Christopher Smart’s Song to 
David has been issued by Mr. Elkin Mathews, 
with an introduction by Mr. R. A. Streatfield. 
—The Love Poems of Landor have been collected 
by Mr. Lane in his new series: a capital book 
for a coach who desires to set ‘‘ copies ’’ for 
Latin lyrics to his pupils, and admirable for 
higher uses,—The Odes of John Keats have 
been brought out by Messrs. Bell, with illus- 
trations by Mr. Anning Bell. 

Mr. HucH Tomson has provided some 
admirable illustrations for the new edition of 
A Kentucky Cardinal which Messrs. Macmillan, 
wisely provident, have prepared for the 
Christmas season. 

Bo-peep is an excellent magazine of Messrs. 
Cassell’s, catering for the little ones. Tiny 
Tots is another magazine for the nursery, pro- 
vided by the same firm, 


Messrs. DEIGHTON, BELL & Co. have sent us 
The Cambridge Calendar for 1901-2. 


WE have on our table The Roman Theocracy 
and the Republic, 1846-9, by R. M. Johnston 
(Macmillan),—A Primer of French Literature, 
by E. Weekley (Blackie), — First Year’s 
Algebra, by C. H. French and G. Osborn 
(Churchill),—By Pond and River, by A. B. 
Buckley (Cassell),—How to Write an Essay, by 
the author of ‘How to Write a Novel’ (Grant 
Richards),—Scott’s Rob Roy, edited by W. M. 
Mackenzie (Black),— Foundation Rites, by 
L. D. Burdick (New York, the Abbey Press), 
—The Ethiopian, by J. C. Grant (Paris, 
Carrington),—Dauntless, by E. Martin (Pear- 
son), — What is Truth? by A. D. Lord 
(Watts), — The People’s Order of Divine 
Service, compiled by T. B. Stephenson 
(Marshall),—The Ethics of Judaism, by M. 
Lazarus, Part I. (Macmillan),—Old Angli- 
canism and Modern Ritualism, by the Rev. F. 
Meyrick (Skeffington),—and Songs in the Night, 
and other Poems, by M. S. Simpson (Jarrold). 
Among New Editions we have Elementary 
Algebra, by C. H. French and G. Osborn 
(Churchill),—The Crimson Cryptogram, by F. 
Hume (J. Long), — and How to Tell the 
Nationality of Old Violins, by Balfour & Co. 
(Balfour & Co.). 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Bigg (C.). A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
pistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, 8vo, 10/6 
Cuninghame (Lady Fairlie), The Little Saint of God, 6/ 
Emphasized New Testament, a New Translation by J. B. 

Rotherham, 4to, 8/ net. 

Menzies (A.), The Earliest Gospel, a Historical Study of the 

Gospel according to St. Mark, 8vo, 8/6 net. 

Pierson (A. T.), The Modern Mission Century, roy. 8vo, 10/6 

Sermones Fratris Adz Ordinis Premonstratensis, &c., edited 
by W. de Gray Birch, 8vo, 25/ net. 

Song of Songs, The, Selections from the Sermons of St. Ber- 

nard, Introduction by B. Blaxland, 2/ 

Stokoe (T. H.), Manual of the Four Gospels, Part 1, 2/6 


een} 





é Fine Art and Archeolgy, 

Bourry (E.), Treatise on Ceramic Industries, trans 

Ww. P. Rix, imp. 8vo, 21/ net. - lated by 

Our Little Ones’ Object Book, folio, boards, 4/ 

Williamson (G. C), Francesco Raibolini, called Francia, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Lounsbery (G. C.), An Iseult Idyll, and other Poems, cr, 8v0 

3/6 net. ’ 


net. 

Orme (Rowan), The Wayfarers, 4to, 5/ net. 

Poe (K. A.), Some Poems of. Drawings by J. J. Guthrie 
edited by J. C. Wright, Part 1, 5/ net. y 

Schiller, Poems, translated by E. P. Arnold-Forster, 6/ 

Music. 

Domestic Ditties, Words and Music by Alfred Scott-Gatty 
4.0, boards, 2/6 ; 

Palmer (W. H.), Two Thousand Questions with Answers on 
Musical History and Kindred Subjects, cr. 8vo, 4/6 


Political Economy. 


Guyot (Yves), The Sugar Question in 1901, Preface by Sir 

Nevile Lubbock, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 
History and Biography. 

Dictionary of National Biography, Supplement, Vols. 1 and 
2, imp. 8vo, each 15/ net. 

Graham (R. B. Cunninghame), A Vanished Arcadia, being 
some Account of the Jesuits in Paraguay, 1607-1767, 
roy. 8vo, 9/ 

Gurney (Mrs. G.), The Childhood of Queen Victoria, 8vo, 6/ 

Prescott (W. H.), History of the Conquest of Mexico, edited 
by J. Foster Kirk, Introduction by G. P. Winship, 
3 vols. cr. 8vo, each 3/6 

Stuart (J.), Pictures of War, cr. 8vo, 7/5 

Geography and Travel. 

Evans’s Handy Geography of the World, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Hinde (S. L. and Hildegarde), The Last of the Masai, 
imp. 8vo, 15/ net. : 

Campbell (W. A.), Dissection Outline and Index for 
Students, 8vo, 3/ 

Denton (KE. B.), The Water Supply and Sewerage of Country 
Mansions and Estates, cr. 5vo, 2/6 net. 

Ruata (C.), Pulmonary Tuberculosis: its Prevention and 
Cure, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 

Sedding (J. D.), Garden-Craft Old and New, with a 
Memorial Notice by the Rev. E. F. Russell, New 
Edition, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Seeley (H. G.), Dragons of the Air, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Shipley (A. BE.) and MacBride (K. W.), Zoology, an Ele- 
mentary Text-Book, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 


General Literature. 


Allen (J. L.), A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Alles (W. B.), Cleared for Action, a Story of the Spanish- 
American War, 8vo, 5/ 

Ames (Mrs. K.), The Bedtime Book, 3/6 

Beacon (R.), Folia Caduca, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Chanter (Gratiana), The Rainbow Garden, and other Stories, 


5/ net. 

D’Annunzio (Gabriele), Gioconda, translated by A. Symons, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Danvers (Clarice), A Stolen Opera, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

De Quincey (T.), Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, 
edited by J. Downie, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Dill (Bessie), The Lords of Life, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Ellis (K. S.), The Chieftain and the Scout, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Everett-Green (K.), For the Faith, cr. 8vo, 3/6; The Secret of 
Maxshelling, 8vo, 5/ A 

Farrelly (M. J.), The Settlement after the War in South 
Africa, roy. 8vo, 6, 

Fenn (G. Manville), Ching the Chinaman and his Middy 
Friends, cr. 8vo, 5, : 

Forester (F. B.), Held to Ransom, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Fraser (J.), Death the Showman, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Gilbert (H.), Hearts in Revolt, a Tragi-Comedy of Youth, 6/ 

Gorst (Mrs. H. E.), And Afterwards ? cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hampton’s Scholastic Directory four London and the Pro- 
vinces, 1901-2, 8vo, 7/ net. 2 

Hayens (H.), One of the Red Shirts, a Story of Garibaldi’s 
Men, 8vo, 6/ 

Hope (Lady), A Red-Brick Cottage, cr. 8vo, 1/6 

Hume (F.), The Crime of the Crystal, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hurd (A.), How our Navy is Run, Introduction by Lord 
Charles Beresford, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Keith (Leslie), By Fancy Led, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Leyken (N. A.), Where the Oranges Grow, translated by 
Count S. C. de Soissons, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Marchant (Bessie), Among Hostile Hordes, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Martin (Mrs. C.), Miss Pauncefort’s Peril, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Martin (E.), Dauntless, cr. 8vo, 6/ . 

Molesworth (Mrs.), The Blue Baby, and other Stories, 
12mo, 2/6 

Moore (F. F.), A Nest of Linnets, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Murray (D. C.), Despair’s Last Journey, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Nisbet (H ), A Losing Game, an Australian Tragedy, 6/ 

Oppenheim (HK. P.), Master of Men, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Pearce (J. H.), Youth Goes a-Marketing, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Pemberton (Max), The Giant’s Gate, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Raymond (W.), The Idler out of Doors, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Rosebud Annual, 4to, 4/ 

Stables (Gordon), In Ships of Steel, 8vo, 5/ 

Steevens (Mrs. G. W.), A Motley Crew, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Sturgis (J.), Stephen Calinari, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Tolstoy (Leo), Anna Karenin, translated by Constance 
Garnett, 2 vols. 8vo, 15/ 

Tynan (Katbarine), A Union of Hearts, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Valdes (A. P.), The Fourth Estate, translated by Rachel 

Challice, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Huber (E.), Die Entwicklung des Religionsbegriffs be 
Schleiermacher, 6m 


Piolet (J. B.), Les Missions Catholiques Frangaises au Dix- 
neuvieme Siecle, Vol. 2, 12fr, 


Fine Art and Archaeology. 





Wade (G. W.), Old Testament History, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


Formentin (C.), Meissonier, 50fr. 
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History and Biography. 
pavidsohn (R.), Forschungen zur Geschichte v. Florenz, 





3, 9m. 
srochon (HL), Souvenirs d'un Franc-Tireur, 1870-1, 3fr. 50. 
funderer (C.), Polybios-Forschungen, Part 2, 2m. 40. 
Philology. 
C. F.), Sprachwissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, 
Pp. Hohifeld u. A.,Wiinsche, 3m. 
Science. 
t iib. die Fortschritte der Chemie, hrsg. v. G. 


Krause (K. 
breg. Vv. 


berich 
dabodlinder, fiir 1893, Last Part, 15m. 
Krause (W.), Handbuch der Anatomie des Menschen, 
t 2, 6m. 
te (B.), Einleitung in die héhere mathematische 
Physik, 7m. 


General Literature. 


Ardel (H.), Seule, 3fr. 50. 
Brieux et Luguet, Les Remplacantes, 3fr. 50. 


Lombard (J.), L’Agonie, 3fr. 50. 








THE CROSTON REGISTER. 


Cot. FIsHWICK writes regarding our review 
of the ‘Publications of the Lancashire Parish 
Register Society ’ :— 

“Your reviewer charges me with rot understand- 
ing certain forms of contraction, and being ignorant 
of the difference between a straight line and a 
curved line over a letter. In reply to this I may 
say that probably I have had a greater experience 
in reading registers than any man in Lancashire, 
and all forms of contraction are as familiar to me 
as the ordinary alphabet, but the rule of the Society 
is to print verbatim et literatim (with certain ex- 
ceptions); and as I was printing a copy of the 
register, and not a revised edition, I did not correct 
the errors of the registrar. His forms of contraction 
were curious; 7.e., he never by any chance wrote 
Neleo, but nearly always Nelso’, William and Uxor 
are in the original contracted in several ways, some 
of which were undoubtedly wrong, but which I did 
not consider it my duty to correct. Your reviewer 
asserts that ‘on jp. 162-6 there are no fewer than 
nineteen names left blank or marked with a [?],’ and 
sapiently adds, ‘Could not the transcripts in the 
diocesan registry have filled out the blanks?’ 

“The registers printed on the pages indicated are 
burials for the exceptionally early date 1538-1553. 
The writing was nearly obliterated through neglect 
and time, and it was only with great care, a power- 
ful magnifying glass, aud the liberal use of am. sui. 
that I was able to decipher a word, and I congra- 
tulated myself on succeeding in transcribing the 
whole except nineteen names. 

“As to transcripts, I thought every tyro knew 
that the order to send these to the diocesan courts 
did not come into force until 1597, and that it is the 
exception rather than the rule to find any such 
page until well into the seventeenth century. 
As to the index, has your reviewer ever made one 
consisting, as in this case, of over eleven thousand 
ectries? If he has, instead of reviling and abusing 
an editor he would sympathize with him. 

“ Altogether the tone of the review is more in the 
nature of a personal attack than honest criticism 
of work done entirely without remuneration.” 

Col. Fishwick’s letter raises over again 
the whole question of the representation of 
incorrect forms, and in replying to it we 
should only be restating the argument of our 
review. Indeed, it is impossible to take a 
scholar seriously who allows himself to print 
the forms which occur on almost every page 
of the Croston register. The Council of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Parish Register 
Society should make it a cardinal maxim to 
have a collation with the diocesan transcripts 
made before committing a register to press. 
It was merely by chance that we pitched on 
pp. 162-6 in reference to the blanks and queries 
in Col. Fishwick’s transcripts. They occur 
all through the volume, in portions of the 
register relating to the seventeenth century 
as well as the sixteenth. Now a collation 
might not only go a long way towards settling 
these blanks and queries; it would also serve 
to confirm or correct the names, as to many 
of which we have the gravest misgivings. 








THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. A. & C. BLAck’s list of announce- 
ments includes: a new pocket edition of the 
Waverley Novels,—the issue of Who’s Who 
for 1902; of the Englishwoman’s Year-Book 
and Directory for 1902; of the Public 
School Annual for the same year,—the 
third volume of the Encyclopedia Biblica, 








—Vol. III. of the Principles of Political ; H. Copping,—The Man from Glengarry, by 


Economy (Books IV. and V.), by Prof. 
Shield Nicholson,—Use-Inheritanece, by Dr. 
Walter Kidd,—A Historic View of the New 
Testament, the Jowett Lectures for 1901, by 
Prof. Perey Gardner,—A Hebrew Grammar, 
by Prof. Archibald Duff,—Scottish Men of 
Letters in the Eighteenth Century, by the 
Rev. Henry Grey Graham,—Human Nature 
and Morals, according to Auguste Comte, 
with notes by Dr. John Kells Ingram,—The 
Story of Stories, a life of Jesus Christ for 
children, by the Rev. R. C. Gillie,—Sunshine 
and Surf: a Year’s Wanderings in the South 


' 


Mr. Ralph Connor,—Letters on Life, by 


i Claudius Clear,—The Apostles of the South- 


East, by Mr. Frank Bullen,—Culture and 
Restraint, by Mr. Hugh Black,—O’er Moor 


| and Fen, by the Rev. Joseph Hocking, — 


Seas, by Mr. Douglas B. Hall and Lord Albert | 


Osborne,—An Album of Adventures that 
happened in our Holidays, by Mr. Ascott R. 
Hope,—The Opportunist, byMr.G. E. Mitton,— 
Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, by the 
Rev. Wm. Robertson,—Lessons on the Gospel 
of Mark, by Dr. Irvine Robertson,—Repre- 
sentative Religious Writers of England, by 
Dr. P. McAdam Muir,—A Treatise on Ele- 
mentary Statics, by Mr. W. J. Dobbs,— 
Descriptive Geographies of Africa, Central 
and South America, and North America, 
edited by Messrs. A. J. and F, D. Herbert- 
son,—Modern Poetry, selected and arranged 
for use in schools, with introduction, notes, and 
exercises, by Miss Linklater Thomson and Miss 
E. E. Speight,—Lyra Seriorum, by Mr. J. A. 
Nicklin,—Passages for Paraphrasing, by Mr. 
J. F. Milne,—English History illustrated 
from Original Sources, 1660 to 1715, edited 
by the Rev. J. N. Figgis, — Boys and 
Girls of Other Days: Vol. I., B.o. 55 to 
A.D. 1461, by Mr. John  Finnemore,— 
Julius Czesar, edited by Mr. L. W. Lyde,— 
““Seott Readers’’: Kenilworth (Continuous 
Reader), and Kenilworth, notes by Mr. 
E. S. Davies,—in ‘‘ Black’s French Texts’’: 
Les Aventures de Chicot, par Alexandre 
Dumas, edited by Mr. A. R. Florian; and 
Grands Prosateurs du XVII° Siécle, edited by 
M. Louis Brandin. 

Mr. George Allen has in preparation the 
Oxford University Sermons, edited by Principal 
Bebb,—in the series ‘‘ The Athenian Drama,”’ 
Sophocles: Gidipus Tyrannus and Coloneus, 
and Antigone, by Prof. J. S. Phillimore ; 
Euripides: Hippolytusand Bacche, with Aris- 
tophanes’s Frogs, by Prof. Gilbert Murray, 
—A Boer of To-day, by Mr. George Cossins, 
—A Tragedy of Errors, by Miss Geraldine 
Hodgson,—The Sway of Philippa : a Romance, 
by Mr. J. B. Patton,—Son of Judith: a Tale 
of the Welsh Mining Valleys, by Mr. Joseph 
Keating, — The Believing Bishop, by Mr, 
Havergall Bates,—Northborough Cross, by 
Mr. Cope Cornford,—The Pasha, by Miss 
Daisy Hugh Price,—Malicious Fortune, by 
Stella M. Diiring,—Hearts in Revolt, by Mr. 
H. Gilbert,—Youth Goes a-Marketing, by 
Mr. J. H. Pearce,—Society Snapshots, by Mr. 
Cotsford Dick,—The Way to Rome, Notes of 
Travel in Italy, by Mr. Hilaire Belloc,—The 
Early History of Venice, by Mr. F. C. Hodg- 
son,—The Celtic Témperament, and other 
Essays, by Mr. Francis Grierson,—a new 
volume of essays by M. Maeterlinck, trans- 
lated by Mr. Alfred Sutro,—two plays by 
Maeterlinck, translated by Mr. Bernard 
Miall,—Pen Pictures from Ruskin, chosen 
by Caroline H. Wurtzburg, — An Idler’s 
Calendar, by Mr. G. L. Apperson,—Wonders 
in Monsterland, by E. D. Cuming,—Bird Pic- 
tures, by Sara M. Fallon,—Tom the Piper’s 
Son, by Mr. Butler Stoney,—The Ark and 
Nonsense Rhymes, illustrated, by Mary Eaton, 
—in ‘‘The Young England Library,’’ under 
the general editorship of Mr. G. A. B. Dewar: 
The Open-Air Boy, by the Rev. G. M. A. 
Hewett ; and Sea Fights and Adventures, by 
Prof. Knox Laughton,—and The Living Rulers 
of Mankind, by the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s autumn 
announcements include: Ian Maclaren’s new 
story, Young Barbarians, with illustrations by 


| Holsham,—Religion in Recent Art, 








Penance, by Leslie Keith,—The World and 
Winstow, a novel by Miss E. H. Fowler,—The 
Potter and the Clay, by Miss M. Howard 
Peterson,—Poems by the Duke of Argyll, 
with illustrations from the old masters,— 
Jane Eyre, to which is added The Moores, 
with introduction by Dr. Robertson Nicoll,— 
A Daughter of the Sea, and Cherry Tree, both 
by Amy Le Feuvre,—Great Lowlands, a novel 
by Annie E. Holdsworth (Mrs. Lee Hamilton), 
—Edward the Exile, by Mary M. Davidson,— 
A Son of Wrath, by Mr. David Lyall, —in 
the ‘‘ Red Leather Series ’’ : Cinnamon Roses, 
by Mary Wilkins; In Memoriam, with a com- 
mentary by Dr. L. Morel; and Isobel Berners, 
by George Borrow, with index by Mr. T. 
Seccombe, —Kitty Fairholt, by Mr. John 

by Dr. 
T. P. Forsyth,—The Bride’s Book, by Mrs. 
EK. T. Cook,—Our Town, a novel by Miss 
Rosaline Masson, — The Coming of the 
Preachers, by Mr. John Ackworth, — The 
Greatest of These, by Helen Wallace,—Sylvia’s 
Ambition, by Miss Adeline Sergeant,—Mark 
Strathmore’s Renunciation, by Fannie Eden,— 
a new volume of the ‘‘ Self-Educator Series,’ 
English Composition, by G. M. Thornton,— 
The Life of the Master, by Dr. John Watson, 
—Apostolic Optimism, and other Sermons, by 
the Rev. J. H. Jowett,—The Progress of 
Dogma, by Prof. James Orr,—The Church’s 
One Foundation: Christ and Recent 
Criticism, by Dr. Robertson Nicoll,—The 
Pulpit Bible, by Dr. Parker,—The Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion, by Principal Fair- 
bairn,—Biographia Presbyteriana, by Patrick 
Walker, edited, with notes, by Dr. Hay 
Fleming,—a volume of sermons by Principal 
Rainy,— The Ministry of Comfort, a new 
volume of the ‘‘ Silent Times Series,’’ by the 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller,—Sunday Afternoon 
Prayers, collected from the British Weekly, 
by Dr. Nicoll,—The Messages of the Old 
Testament: Genesis to Job, by the late Rev. 
G. C. Macgregor,—Reminiscences and Per- 
sonal Experiences, by President Killen,—The 
Immortality of the Soul, by Dr. Agar Beet,— 
Neglected People of the Bible, by the Rev. 
T. Dinsdale Young,—A History of Plymouth 
Brethrenism, by Mr. Blair Neatby,— Flood 
Tide: Sunday Evenings in a City Pulpit, by 
the Rev. G. H. Morrison,—‘‘ Christian Study 
Manuals,’”’ edited by the Rev. R. E. Welsh: 
Ruling Ideas of our Lord, by the Very Rev. 
C. F. D’Arcy; Religions of Bible Lands, by 
Prof. D. S. Margoliouth; and The Early 
Church, by Prof. James Orr,—The Story of 
Joseph, by the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller,—and 
Dr. Miller’s Christmas booklet entitled To- 
day and To-morrow. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge is preparing the following new books for 
publication: Spiritual Progress, by the Ven. 
G. R. Wynne,—The Soul’s Daily Audience 
of God, by the late Rev. E. L. Cutts,—Some 
Brief Considerations on Intercessory Prayer, 
by the Rev. E. Hermitage Day,—Wise Saws 
and Modern Instances, by Mary E. Bellars,— 
Church Festivals and Fasts: Short Papers for 
Young Children, by the Rev. E. Osborne, M. 
Carew, C. E. Mallandaine, and F. E. Reade,— 
Little Citizens, written and fully illustrated by 
Edith Farmiloe,—TheChild’s Pictorial Natural 
History, Part 1, by Carton Moore Park,— 
Ching the Chinaman and his Middy Friends, 
by Mr. Manville Fenn,—Kthel Hardman: a 
Story of Self-Discipline, by Mr. Edward Chad- 
wick,—Like cures Like, by Catherine E. 
Mallandaine,—From Playground to Battle- 
field, by Mr. Frederick Harrison,—Out on the 
Llanos: Adventures in the Wilds of Colombia, 
by Achilles Daunt,—In the Days of St. Anselm, 
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by Gertrude Hollis,—Sir Phelim’s Treasure, 
by H. A. Hinkson,—The Brown Bird and her 
Owners, by Edith Cowper,—Her Only Son 
Isaac, by Louisa Bedford,—Kitty, by A. F. 
Mount (Mrs. T. M. Bricknell Perry),—Mafe- 
king Day: a Snapshot from Real Life, by 
Phebe Allen,—One Woman's Work, by 
Annette Lyster,—Robin, by Raymond Jac- 
berns,—An Irish Cousin, by Catherine Mary 
MacSorley,—Golden-Hearted, by M. Bram- 
ston,—The Children’s Campaign, by the author 
of ‘Peter the Peacemaker,’—The Chronicles 
of Durnford, by Mr. John Cartwright,—The 
Harvest of the Year, by the author of ‘ The 
Dean’s Little Daughter,’—The Old Mill House 
at Alvermede, by the author of ‘ Earth’s Many 
Voices,’—Tina the Wanderer, by Eleanor C. 
Price,—The Whispering Chair: a Story for 
Children, by Beatrice Radford,—A Girl's 
Resolve, by E. 8. Curry,—In Luck’s Way, by 
C. EK. Mallandaine,—Little John Cope, by 
L. L. Weedon,—Out of the Depths, by the 
Rev. J. Kinchin Smith,—The Real Thing, by 
Christabel Coleridge,—Jim’s Temptation, by 
Ellen M. Blunt,—Roses, Sweet Roses: a Story 
of Gentle Influence, by the Rev. W. J. Betti- 
son,—Told by the Twins, by F. Lethbridge 
Farmer,—and various sixpenny, fourpenny, and 
twopenny stories; also reprints of standard 
tales for the nursery. 

Messrs. Nisbet & Co. promise for the 
ensuing season: Robespierre, a Study and 
Biography, by Hilaire Belloc,—Unstoried in 
History, by Miss Gabrielle Festing,— a 
complete edition of the Dolly Dialogues, by 
Anthony Hope,—Wheels of Iron, by L. T. 
Meade,—Deborah, a Tale of the Times of 
Judas Maccabzeus, by Mr. James M. Ludlow, 
—The Modern Mission Century, by Dr. A. T, 
Pierson,—The Missionary Speakers’ Manual, 
by the Rev. A. R. Buckland and the Rev. 
J. D. Mullins,— Times of Retirement, a 
Volume of Devotional Readings, by Dr. 
Matheson, — Working and Waiting, by the 
Rev. Andrew Murray,—and the Chureh Direc- 
tory and Almanack for 1902. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark’s announcements for 
the season include: The Epistles of St. Peter 
and St. Jude, a Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary, by the Rev. Dr. Bigg,—The Ancient 
Catholic Church, by Principal Rainy,—St. 
Paul and the Roman Law, and other Studies 
on the Origin of the Form of Doctrine, by Dr. 
W. E. Ball,—The Words of Jesus, by Prof. 
G. Dalman, — Vol. IV. of a Dictionary of 
the Bible, edited by Dr. Hastings,—The 
Children of Nazareth, by the Right Rev. E. 
Le Camus, Bishop of La Rochelle, authorized 
translation by Lady Herbert,—The Atone- 
ment and Intercession of Christ, by the late 
Principal Davies of Trevecca, edited by Mr. 
D. E. Jenkins,—The Pastoral Epistles, by the 
Rev. J. P. Lilley, in ‘‘ Handbooks for Bible 
Classes and Private Students,’’—in ‘‘The 
World’s Epoch-Makers’’: Muhammad and his 
Power, by Mr. De Lacy Johnstone; Origen 
and Greek Patristic Theology, by the Rev. 
W. Fairweather; and The Medici and the 
Italian Renaissance, by Mr. O. Smeaton,— 
and in the ‘‘Bible-Class Primer’’ series : 
Babylonia and Assyria, a Sketch of their 
History, by Mr. Ross G. Murison. 

Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson’s list of publica- 
tions for the autumn includes: Ellen Terry and 
her Sisters, an authorized biography, by Mr. 
Edgar Pemberton,—Modern Billiards, by John 
Roberts, Champion of the World, and other 
Experts,—The Romance of Religion, by Olive 
and Herbert Vivian,—The Log of an Island 
Wanderer, by Edwin Pallander,—Patriotic 
Song, by Arthur Stanley,—French's Cavalry 
Campaign, by J. G. Maydon,—Lord Kitchener, 
by Horace G. Groser,—Willowdene Will, by 
Halliwell Sutcliffe,—The Goddess of Gray’s 
Inn, by G. B. Burgin,—A Stolen Opera, by 
Clarice Danvers,—The Peril of the Prince, 
by Headon Hill,—Don or Devil? by William 
Westall,—Mooswa, and Others of the Bound- 





aries, by W. A. Fraser,—The Mighty Deep 
and What We know of It, by Agnes Giberne, 
—Heroes of the Nineteenth Century, Vol. IIL., 
by G. Barnett Smith,—Boys’ Book of Bravery, 
by R. P. Berrey,—Domestic Ditties, words 
and music by A.S. Scott-Gatty, illustrated by 
A. T. S. Scott-Gatty,—The Home Arts Self- 
Teacher, edited by Montague Marks,—Pear- 
son’s New Reciter and Reader,—Football 
Who’s Who, 1901-2,—Heads, and How to Read 
Them, by Stackpool EK. O’Dell,—and Hands, 
and How to Read Them, by E. René. 








MR. PATHER’S ‘ESSAYS FROM THE GUARDIAN.’ 


Mr. ARTHUR Symons protests against the 
inclusion of this book among Pater’s ‘ Works.’ 
Obviously, however, his lash falls on his own 
shoulders and on those of the ‘‘inner circle of 
his [Mr. Pater’s] friends ’’ who first collected 
and reprinted these reviews in the form and 
under the title of a volume of essays. There 
is at least one distinguished bibliophile among 
Mr. Symons’s eollaborators in this act of piety 
who could have told him beforehand what its 
inevitable effect would be, namely, to provoke 
in all collectors of Pater’s works a greedy and 
undue desire for this ‘‘ quite arbitrary selec- 
tion from his literary journalism,’’ as Mr. 
Symons ecalls it. And so it has proved. An 
enterprising American publisher at once issued 
an almost facsimile edition of the privately 
printed book; and there must be many like 
myself who, having failed to be one of the 
lucky hundred of the ‘‘ inner circle,’’ are very 
glad indeed to possess this reprint. Plainly 
it was impossible for a publisher who was trying 
to issue Pater’s works in a complete form to 
leave out these essays, though he might and 
doubtless would have done so had they re- 
mained as mere uncollected reviews in the 
files of the Guardian. F. W. BournpiLion. 


QvuITE apart from the serious objections 
raised by Mr. Arthur Symons as to the publi- 
cation of this volume, I would point out that 
Mr. Charles L, Shadwell, who prepared ‘ Gaston 
de Latour’ for the press, expressly mentions in 
his preface that those in charge of Walter 
Pater’s papers 
“desire to state that nothing more remains of his 
writings in a shape sufficiently finished for publica- 
tion, and that it is not their wish that any work of 
his should appear in a form less complete than he 
would himself have approved.” 


Has this sentence been kept out of view by 
those responsible for the issue of the new 
volume? It looks as if it had. 

Davib Srorr. 








THE ASSISTANT MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Assistant Masters’ Association held 
its summer general meeting last Saturday 
in the Botanical Theatre, University Col- 
lege, London. It is interesting to note that 
this body will effect its incorporation 
within two months, under the title of 
the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters. The Council, which directs the 
policy of the Association, met in the morning, 
and among other business rejected a motion 
in favour of the compulsory adoption of the 
decimal system. It was decided to make 
renewed representations to the Board of 
Education in order to expedite the register of 
efficient secondary schools and teachers, and 
to direct the Parliamentary policy of the 
Association next session towards securing an 
audit of the accounts of endowed schools along 
with other returns, including full details of 
the salaries and other emoluments of head and 
assistant masters. The Council also expressed 
its opinion that the practice of compelling 
assistants to bear the expenses of substitutes 
during illness is illegal and inequitable. At 


the general meeting in the afternoon Mr. 





———_ 
Rouse (Rugby) reported on the 

Association’s delegates to the British Asgoej, 

tion meeting at Glasgow. In this respect if 

is instructive to note that the interest of the 

two head masters’ societies in the Educatioy 
Section was not strong enough to prompt th 

sending of any delegates ; next year possibly 
the heads will see their way to taking a ley 

from their assistants’ book. The Educatio, 
Section has sensibly appointed a permanent 
committee to work through the year, and it js 
a matter of satisfaction to assistants that its 
first secretary is Mr. Rouse, the hon. secretary 
of the A.M.A., and that the other delegate 
was also chosen on the committee. A serie 
of four papers on different topics was read, but 
there was not time adequately to discuss them, 
Mr. B. B. Dickinson (Rugby) contributed , 
paper on the teaching of geography inschools, Jy 
discussing the political situation of education 
the Rev. J. F. Tristram (Hulme, Manchester) 
made a useful retrospect of the relations of 
primary and secondary education during the 
last thirty years, and concluded that the out- 
look is anything but a bright one. Mr, J. §, 
Morris (Bedford Grammar School) made 4 
humorous and wholesale indictment of the 
results of modern teaching of history in 
schools, which was combated by Mr. S. BE, 
Winbolt (Christ’s Hospital). The important 
question of the reform of the London matti- 
culation examination, introduced by Mr. Kahn 
(University College School), was unfortunately 
reached too late in the afternoon to receive the 
attention it merited. ~The subject has been 
handled by an advisory board of the Senate, 
and its recommendations, not yet published, 
were the points round which discussion 
centred. The chief difficulty in constituting 
the regulations for this examination arises from 
the wish to make the London matriculation 
serve two distinct and incompatible purposes 
—that of testing boys leaving school at the 
age of sixteen, and that of testing candidates 
for admission to the University at about the 
age of eighteen. We hear the majority report 
of the advisory board excludes English litera- 
ture and geography from the subjects of 
examination, and makes English history only 
optional. We cannot doubt that the best 
interests of national education demand that 
these three subjects should be made absolutely 
compulsory. There was some difference of 
opinion among the assistants as to whether Latin 
should be obligatory or optional. It is cer- 
tainly a sign of the times that at such a meet- 
ing Greek was practically unmentioned, being 
relegated without question to the region of 
lost causes, and that Latin as an obligatory 
subject was struggling for its existence. 
Finally the meeting decided that the Assist- 
ant Masters’ Association should invite other 
educational associations to confer, in order that 
a united front may be presented to the Govern- 
ment’s educational proposals of next session. 








ISAAC CASAUBON'S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Queen’s College, University of Melbourne, 
August 15th, 1901. 


I HAVE made a small discovery in the library 
of this college which may interest some of your 
readers. In 1895 we were presented with a 
fine copy of Stephens’s royal folio edition of 
the Greek Testament (Paris, 1550). On the 
title-page, at the top, was what was evidentlya 
cipher of some kind, done in bright vermilion 
paint ; and beneath the date at the bottom of 
the page was a very close and elaborate 
ornamentation of scrollwork in the same pig- 
ment as the cipher. Looking at this one day, 
I thought I could discern traces of writing 
underneath ; and by careful washing off of 
the scrollwork I brought to light the following 
inscription in very small writing :— 
avépos Aapmpotatov Kat akpws memadevpevou 
Swpov D. Camusii Ponquarrei senatoris Paris. 
Isaacus Casaubonus. 
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That is to say, this book was presented to 
Isaac Casaubon by that most brilliant and 
highly cultured gentleman Camus, Seigneur de 
Pontearré and a king’s counsellor at Paris; 
the particular Camus in question being 
Geoffroi, one of Henri Quatre’s counsellors, as 
I find from the dictionaries. The cipher at 
the top of the page is of this form :— 








PIP 





whichI interpretas PITAATOS, the Greecized 
name of Rigault, who was first colleague and 
then successor to Isaac Casaubon as librarian 
of the Royal Library in Paris. Now when 
Casaubon came to England at the invitation 
of James I., the French queen mother refused 
to allow him to take his books with him, 
hoping in this way to secure his return to 
Paris ; which fell out, however, otherwise, as 
he died in England. I conjecture that Rigault 
in his absence, or (let us hope) after his 
decease, secured for himself this valuable 
volume, and so carefully erased the real 
owner’s name that it was not read again by 

mortal eye for nearly three hundred years. 
How the book got to Australia I cannot 
tell, : It was bought at a second-hand book 
shop in Melbourne by the gentleman who pre- 
sented it to us, and I believe he gave two 

pounds for it. Epwarp H. Suapen, 
Master of Queen’s. 








AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
21, Bedford Street, September 20th, 1901. 

May I be allowed to acknowledge with much 
gratitude the appreciation in your issues of 
September 7th and 14th of my effort to give 
English readers some of the best examples of 
recent American fiction? May I be allowed 
at the same time to express regret that the 
notice of the last volume of the series, in your 
issue of September 14th, should have served 
the purpose of what seems to me to be an 
ungenerous slight to an English author with 
whose work my firm has recently been specially 
identified ? Every exceptional success must 
have its penalties, but the fact that more 

miles of paper’’ were necessary to print an 
edition of ‘The Eternal City’ than were 
necessary to print the new volume of the 

Dollar Library ’’ seems to be an argument 
neither in favour of the one nor in favour of 
the other. If it was nevertheless necessary 
for your reviewer to contrast the American 
fiction which I include in my “ Dollar Library ”’ 
with some popular ‘‘ vogue” of the moment 
it would have been perhaps more to the point 
and less obviously ‘‘ dragged in” to compare 
it with the great American popular successes 
of the last year or two. The American 
Independent in its last number tells us, as a 
result of four of the most successful American 
novels of the day, that— 

_ The author of No. 1 has given up the prac- 
tice of law, and will devote himself to, well—if 
not literature, at least to writing. ; 





The author of No. 2 has bought land and 
built himself a home, so that his post office 
address is not the same as his house address. 

The author of No. 3 has bought land and 
built a fine house in New York. The house 
was bought with the earnings of the book, 
and it was furnished with the earnings of 
the play founded on it. 

The author of No. 4 has made a fortune 
out of this one story, counting serial, book, 
and play rights. 

I refrain from giving here the names of 
these four books (they are at your disposal 
if you ask for them), but I challenge your 
reviewer to name four English novels, that 
have obtained any success whatsoever, 
containing so little literary merit and so 
much gush and fustian as these four books 
contain. 

I may be allowed to say of the two books 
which you have so very kindly reviewed and 
praised, that the first was a comparative 
failure on its appearance in New York, and 
has only received some attention since the 
English press has praised it; and that the 
second has received so far in America no more 
than just average notice, and a very moderate 
success, if any. I have had to go to authors 
who have remained in obscurity in America 
(just as ‘The Red Badge of Courage’ had 
been passed over in America, until on its 
English appearance Mr. George Wyndham 
rescued it from neglect) to establish the library 
of which you say that it ‘‘ deserves success, 
and that its rather poorly composed advertise- 
ment is more than justified.’’ 

Wn. HEINEMANN. 


*,* We made no comparison between ‘The 
Eternal City’ and the ‘‘ Dollar Library,’”’ no 
suggestion that the latter was bad because it 
did not occupy miles of paper. We did hint 
mildly that ‘‘miles of paper’’ were not a 
strong argument, or a credit from a literary 
point of view to any firm as an advertisement. 
This view—the only ‘‘ slight’’ we can discover 
—Mr. Heinemann now endorses. We have 
only to condole with him, and, we presume, 
Mr. Caine, on the publication of statements 
of which they do not approve, especially as 
such things come before critics have had time 
to read the books. As for the challenge, we 
are not concerned with the rewards of the 
incompetent, English or American, and are 
unwilling to advertise them by mentioning 
their names. 








Literary Grossip. 


In the introduction to the ‘‘ Snowdon 
Edition ” of ‘ Aylwin,’ which the popularity 
of the romance in Wales has called forth, 
Mr. Watts-Dunton remarks :— 

‘* With regard to Llyn Coblynau (Knockers’ 
Llyn) — sometimes called ‘Kissing Llyn,’ on 
account of the old tradition that ‘ farewell 
kisses’ sealed there will be ‘brought back,’ 
howsoever the lovers may afterwards wander 
apart—a fuller description than I gave in 
‘ Aylwin’ of this llyn and the marvellous mist- 
pageantry of morning which, on account of its 
peculiar location on Snowdon, distinguishes it, 
will be found in the idyll recording the further 
adventures of Sinfi Lovell, Aylwin, and Winifred 
given in my new volume of poems—from which 
I will quote a line or two here :— 

Morning scene at Knockers’ Llyn. Aylwin and Winifred. 

WINIFRED. 
How I remember, Hal, two years ago, 

Standing beside yon cleft to watch the mist 

Rise, melting, quivering in the rosy glow— 

Rise up and up with many a coil and twist, 

Decking that tottering boulder, stern and sterile, 

Old Kymric legends call ‘ The Kymric Peril,’ 

With fairy curtains woven of opal and beryl 

And ruby and amethyst! 

AYLWIN. 

While I stood here and saw across the Ilyn 

Two bright eyes sparkle thro’ the steaming sails, 

And then a brow—a brow whose pearly skin 

Outdid in sweetness all the vapour veils 





The spirits of the lyn had just empearled, 
And then a shape round which the fond mist curled, 
As if it loved my flower of all the world— 


WINIFRED. 

A painter's dream of Wales! 

“Since this story was written great changes 
have been made on the face of Snowdon. I 
fancy, however, that the rock or boulder called 
the ‘ Kymric Peril’ remains undisturbed.” 

Tue Rev. F. H. M. Blaydes, the well- 
known editer of Sophocles and Aristo- 
phanes, lately presented his classical 
library, amounting to over 1,300 volumes, to 
St. Paul’s School. During the holidays 
these books have been catalogued and 
placed on the shelves; and a_ valuable 
series of engravings of scenes in Italy, also 
his gift, has been hung in the dining-hall. 
The great hall has also been decorated 
with two additional panels in rough mosaic, 
representing respectively Baptist Hicks, 
Viscount Campden (a benefactor not only 
of the school, but also of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge), and William Lily, the first High 
Master. 

WE regret that we have to chronicle the 
death of Mrs. Viner Ellis, which took place 
last week. She was the eldest daughter of 
Dr. Raine, of Durham, the well - known 
antiquary and the friend and fellow-work- 
man of Surtees. From her father she 
received a good classical education, and she 
had many literary qualifications. In 1880 
she published ‘Sylvestra,’ a novel which 
records many old-world ways and modes of 
thought in the Palatinate between 1770 and 
1800. She also wrote ‘ Marie,’ a story which 
gives a good picture of peasant life in 
France; and some years later she produced 
‘Mariette,’ all of which were reviewed in 
this journal. She was devoted to the cult of 
Fanny Burney, and edited excellent reprints 
of ‘ Evelina’ and ‘ Cecilia,’ with notes. 


Tur volume of essays by the late Chan- 
cellor Christie which we announced last week 
will contain articles on ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionaries’; ‘The Forgeries of the Abbé 
Fourmont’; ‘Clenardus, a Scholar and 
Traveller of the Renaissance’; ‘ Pom. 
ponatius, a Sceptic of the Renaissance’ ; 
‘Was Giordano Bruno really Burned?’ 
‘Vanini in England’; ‘The Scaligers’ ; 
‘Tho Chronology of the Early Aldines’ ; 
‘The Marquis de Morante, his Library and 
its Catalogue’; ‘Catalogues of the Library 
of the Duc de la Valliére’; ‘ Elzevir Biblio- 
graphy’; ‘A Dynasty of Librarians (the 
Bignon Family)’; ‘Le Chevalier d’Kon’ ; 
‘The Relations of Church to State in 
respect of Ecclesiastical Law’; ‘A Charge 
delivered as Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Manchester,’ and several minor notes on 
subjects connected with bibliography. Pre- 
fixed to the volume will be a memoir by Dr. 
W. A. Shaw, and notes on Mr. Christie’s 
collection of books by Mr. John Cree. 

Mr. P. Wirricuen writes from 66, Herne 
Hill, 8.E. :— 

‘* After having made many inquiries about 
the existence of the political correspondence of 
Sir James Mackintosh with Frederick von 
Gentz at the British Museum, the Public Record 
Office, the India Office, the publisher of the 
works of Mackintosh, all which efforts have 
remained fruitless, I venture to address myself to 
you, whether I could get perhaps from you a 
hint or trace if and where this correspondence 
may have remained. Extracts from the letters 
written by Gentz, whose life it is my intention 
to write, addressed to Sir J. Mackintosh as 
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Recorder in India, 1804-11, had been given by 
the son of Sir James in the life of his father, 
published 1835. The British Museum has 
not one of these papers, though many of his 
historical extracts and studies have been pre- 
sented to it.” 

Some of the stories in Mr. Frank T. 
Bullen’s new volume entitled ‘Deep Sea 
Plunderings,’ which Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. will publish in this country, have 
been printed in magazines and newspapers 
at widely separated periods, but the re- 
mainder have not until now appeared in 
print. 

An interesting link with the literary life 
of old Edinburgh has been broken by the 
death of Mr. Robert Morison, of the firm of 
Messrs. W. & R. Chambers. Mr. Morison, 
who was in his eighty-seventh year, had 
spent sixty-six years of his working life with 
the firm, and had seen the removal by death 
of three generations of employers. He 
interested himself greatly in social and 
philanthropic schemes, and in 1863 was 
chairman of a working-class committee in 
connexion with the Edinburgh public library 
movement.—We are sorry also to hear of 
the death of the well-known journalist the 
Hon. Francis Lawley, who was for many 
years connected with the Daily Telegraph.— 
Mr. Gotch, of the firm of Gordon & Gotch, 
is dead. 


Dr. E. J. Ditton, who was for five years 
a university professor in Russia, is engaged 
on a biography of Tolstoi. It will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Cuavcer’s friend Strode, though much 
more famous on the Continent in old times, 
as one of the chief logicians and philo- 
sophers, than Chaucer himself, has till 
lately fallen almost out of remembrance. 
Mr. Israel Gollancz collected much informa- 
tion about him, and incorporated part of it 
in his article on Strode in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ There is no MS. 
of Strode’s in the British Museum, which 
would not give even 13s. at the Yates 
Thompson sale of the Ashburnham Appen- 
dix for the only MS. of Strode’s, the ‘De 
Consequentia,’ which has turned up of late 
years, though other treatises of other folk 
were in the volume, which sold for 12s. 
But luckily Mr. Gollancz lately lit on 
this Strode ‘De Consequentia’ on a book- 
stall, and bought it for 27s, so that we 
have at least one MS. of Chaucer’s friend 
in London. 


Next Friday will be the seventieth anni- 
versary of the day, October 4th, 1831, when 
the late Mr. John Francis became publisher 
of this journal. For some seven or eight 
weeks previously he had been employed at 
the office, and the notable qualities he had 
displayed in this short time led to his being 
entrusted with the management of the busi- 
ness affairs of the journal. It was a critical 
moment in the fortunes of the paper, for, 
although it had won a high reputation for 
ability under Maurice and Sterling, it had not 
been a commercial success; and the reduction 
in price from 8d. to 4d. was a perilous ex- 
periment, more especially at a time when 
political excitement was dominant in the 
minds of most readers of newspapers. The 
young publisher, however (he was only twenty 
years of age), had a strong confidence in the 
possibilities of the paper, and he possessed 





not merely industry and keen perception, 
but that cool judgment and fairness which 
remained a characteristic of him through 
life. He thus was pre-eminently fitted to 
take the management of the journal at the 
turning-point of its fortunes; and although 
he had at first an uphill task, he never lost 
heart, and he ended by winning the con- 
fidence and respect of all ‘who knew him. 
He was eminently a good man, and he 
became a popular one when his sincerity 
and kindliness of heart became known to 
the world of letters. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Board 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution Mr. 
Joseph Shaylor took the chair, and a sum of 
over 95/. was voted for the relief of fifty-six 
members and widows of members. 


Miss Emity Hickey published a fourth 
volume of her ‘ Poems’ in 1895, and sub- 
sequently withdrew the book from circula- 
tion on her conversion to Roman Catholicism, 
owing to its containing some things which 
she thought not in harmony with her later 
convictions ; but her scruples having been 
dispelled by authoritative counsellors, we 
learn that the book is again on sale. 


A work entitled ‘The Septs of Sligo,’ 
which is being compiled by Mr. Daniel 
MacDonagh, will deal with the history and 
fate of the O’Conors, Sligo, the Macdonaghs, 
the O’ Haras, the O’Garas, and the O’ Dowds; 
and the author would be grateful for any 
information respecting any branches or 
members of these septs, and of their fate 
on their dispersal to other counties after 
the Cromwellian confiscations. His address 
is 4, Adelphi Terrace. 


Str Epwarp Srracwey, who died on Tues- 
day, is probably best known to the general 
public as the editor of the version of the 
‘Morte d’Arthur’ that appeared in the 
“Globe” series; but he also wrote some 
theological works. His second wife was a 
sister of the late Mr. Addington Symonds, 
and his second son is one of the editors of 
the Spectator. 


THE proposed monument to Verlaine, 
which was to have been erected in Paris 
this month, is indefinitely postponed, for 
many of those who promised to subscribe 
have failed to do so. The expenses in 
connexion with the conférences in countries 
other than France appear to have swallowed 
up all the receipts. There are already the 
busts of three poets in the Luxembourg 
Garden, and the sénateurs are understood to 
be against the number being added to. 
After all, Verlaine was a very minor poet, 
and his best monument is his work. 


Pror. Curoust has discovered in the 
Wiirzburg University Library an Anglo- 
Saxon manuscript written in uncial cha- 
racters of the sixth century, and containing 
the commentary of St. Jerome on Eccle- 
siastes. The inscription on the MS. leads 
Prof. Brandl, in his paper in the Archiv fir 
das Studium der neueren Sprache und 
Literatur, to suppose that it originally 
belonged to the Abbess Outhswitha of 
Worcester, and it appears to have been 
brought tothe cathedral library of Wiirzburg 
somewhere about the end of the ninth 
century. The MS. is in good condition, six 
only out of a hundred and fourteen pages 
being imperfect. 





Mr. Gzorce Moore has revised ‘ Sister 
Teresa’ for publication by Tauchnitz. The 
earlier parts will be considerably expanded 
from the story as originally published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. We should haye 
supposed they would have been the better 
of shortening. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of last week 
include the Nineteenth Annual Report of 
the Fishery Board for Scotland, being for 
the Year 1900, Part IIT., Scientific Investi- 
gations (4s. 9d.); The Draining of the 
Zuider Zee (24d.); Returns for Parks and 
Gardens maintained in London and Dublin 
by Votes of Parliament (1d.); and National 
Education (Ireland) School Grant (4d.), 








SCIENCE 


——_ 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

Disciples of Aisculapius. By Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M D., F.R.S. With a Life 
of the Author by his Daughter Mrs. George 
Martin. 2 vols. Illustrated. (Hutchinson & 
Co.)—These volumes are the outcome of a 
hobby. Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson from 
his early boyhood took delight in the study of 
biography, and, according to his daughter, who 
has written a short account of his life, ‘he 
always urged that it was the best method of 
acquiring knowledge on all subjects,” and 
throughout a busy life Sir Benjamin always 
found time for increasing his knowledge of 
famous men. His love for biography showed 
itself most clearly in his enthusiasm for the 
persons of all those who have been associated, 
even remotely, with the profession of medicine, 
which to him was a calling sacred and apart, as 
it was ‘‘ holy” in the eyes of the late Sir Henry 
Acland. He paid many pilgrimages to the places 
associated with famous names in physic, and 
never occupied a holiday so happily as when he 
was busily collecting from contemporary and local 
records fresh details of the lives and characters 
of his favourites. Sir Benjamin Richardson 
died in 1896. His daughter Mrs. George 
Martin has now published these studies in bio- 
graphy, presumably as he left them. We find, 
arranged in no order of date or science, sketches, 
always vigorous and effective, of the lives and 
works of philosophers and surgeons, poets, 
politicians, and physicians, qualified, by acci- 
dent or by calling, to bear the title of ‘‘dis- 
ciples of Asculapius.” Side by side in the 
collection will be found such pairs as William 
Harvey and John Keats, Erasmus Darwin and 
John Locke ; the hearty and successful Ambrose 
Paré is followed by the ingenious, secluded 
Mayow ; the sober narrative of Benjamin Rush, 
of Philadelphia, respectable and honoured in life 
and death, immediately precedes the stormy 
history of Andrew Vesalius, the ‘‘ father of 
anatomy,” body-physician to an emperor, an 
outlawed exile, meeting a tragic and solitary 
death in the moment of returning to honour as 
Professor of Physic at Padua. 

These biographical portraits—more than fort 
in all—constitute Sir Benjamin Richardson's 
private gallery. The collection, though it 
admirably illustrates his own tastes, is not 
designed to represent fully any epoch, any 
nation, or any branch of science. Of alien 
‘* disciples,” the best accounts are those given 
of Boerhaave, Leeuwenhoek, Paré—surely the 
most attractive model biographer ever had— 
Morgagni, and in later times Laennec and his 
work with the first stethoscope. Of Englishmen 
a very varied selection is found. The reader 
will not expect, but will certainly welcome the 
inclusion here of Joseph Priestley, John Howard 
the philanthropist, Sir Francis Bacon, and John 
Keats. On the whole, the lives of the greatest 
interest in the collection are those of certain 
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groups of contemporaries, from which by a 
rocess Of synthesis may be constructed 
faithfal images of some of the most famous 
learned coteries of the past. It may be 

retted, indeed, that the reader has no direct 
help from the author in indulging his con- 
structive imagination. Such a group is that 
forming the brilliant circle at Oxford at the 
time of her scientific climacteric, when in the 
middle of the seventeenth century Willis had 
gathered round him Lower, Robert Boyle, 
Christopher Wren (whose earliest drawings we 
have in Willis’s anatomical plates), and the rest 
of the nucleus of the early unchartered Royal 
Society. We have also a very good sketch of 
Locke as an unqualified practitioner of the same 
time at Oxford, the close friend of Boyle and 
Sydenham, though denied his doctorate by the 
University. Sydenham’s relation to this society 
is also drawn, his comparative isolation from 
academic honours in Oxford and London, his 
later doctorate at Cambridge, and his post- 
humous fame. 

Another great and a later circle, very com- 
pletely illustrated by isolated biographies in 
these volumes, is that which often met, as we 
know, in Dr. Richard Mead’s house in Great 
Ormond Street—now the Children’s Hospital— 
early in the eighteenth century. Admirable 

ortraits are given of Mead, the. scientific 

zcenas of his time, though ‘‘a proud man 
and a passionate,” the Court physician, and an 
open-handed patron of literature and the arts; 
of Cheselden, the greatest surgeon of his cen- 
tury ; of the scholarly Arbuthnot, whom Mead 
succeeded at Court upon the death of Queen 
Anne, and of whom Swift said, ‘‘He hasmore wit 
than we all have, and more humanity than wit,” 
and, in introducing him to Pope, ‘the can do 
everything but walk”; and of Friend, the 
medical historian and Court physician late in 
life, who was imprisoned in the Tower on sus- 
pected complicity in the Atterbury plot, and 
only released upon Mead’s refusal to attend Sir 
Robert Walpole professionally while his friend 
lay in prison. All these were the intimates of 
such men as Isaac Newton, Boerhaave, Pitcairn, 
Harley, Pope, Gay, Swift, and Hogarth ; they 
played a conspicuous, liberal, and learned part 
in the best society of their generation, such as 
perhaps has never since been the lot of their 
successors in the practice of medicine. In the 
story of this group of learned men an interesting 
figure crops up in the person of Dr. John Wood- 
ward, physician and naturalist, a strange, weak, 
clever man, who suffered under a kind of boy- 
cott from Mead’s London circle, for reasons 
which have never clearly appeared. Arbuthnot 
wrote against his famous ‘ Natural History of 
the Earth’; Friend most unworthily attacked his 
views upon smallpox; Mead himself, meeting 
Woodward at Gresham College, where the latter 
was Professor of Physic, drew upon him for 
some professional quarrel, fought, and, getting 
the best of it, commanded him, now upon his 
knees, to beg for his life. Poor Woodward for 
the first and last time appears to have had the 
advantage of his enemy. ‘‘That I will not, 
doctor,” said he, ‘‘ till I am your patient.” 

Sir Benjamin Richardson’s enthusiasm 
throughout the work never effaces the im- 
pression given of his discrimination and justice, 
and his tributes of the freest adulation to 
some of his subjects do not interfere with his 
sober estimation of literary and scientific labour. 
Some defects of style and looseness of expression 
give ground for believing these essays to have 
been written primarily for their author's enter- 
tainment, and to have been published without 
the advantage of his reading and revision. 

A Retrospect of Surgery during the P 
Century. By John Ponad FRCS, (Smith, 
Elder & Co.)—This retrospect of surgery during 
the past century was delivered before the 
Hunterian Society as the annual oration in the 
spring of the year, and it has been published in 
accordance with the usual custom. Mr. Poland 





deals with a great variety of topics within thecom- 
pass of a hundred pages, and does not confine him- 
self entirely, or even chiefly, to historical details. 
The large experience which he possesses in 
orthopedic surgery and in the diagnosis and 
treatment of obscure injuries to growing bones 
renders many of his remarks on these subjects of 
the greatest value. Amongst others, he enters 
a very just protest against the indiscriminate 
use of skiagraphs, and points out that their 
true interpretation requires, ‘* besides thorough 
anatomical knowledge, the greatest care and a 
vast amount of experience as to the different 
modes of delineation in various projection 
planes.” There is an error on p. 23, where 
the son is credited with the work of his father. 








PROF, LANGLEY ON THE SOLAR SPECTRUM. 


THe August number of the Philosophical 
Magazine contains an abstract of a highly interest- 
ing paper by Prof. 8. P. Langley which was 
read before the American National Academy of 
Sciences at its meeting on the 18thof April. It 
is entitled ‘The New Spectrum,’ and so great 
is the extension of the invisible solar spectrum 
which has been mapped by Prof. Langley with 
the aid of the instrument devised by him and 
called the bolometer, and its more recent 
appliance, that the large portion thus delineated 
well deserves that name. He remarks that 
when he first became aware of its existence 
(which was in 1881, when observing near the 
summit of Mount Whitney, in the Sierra 
Nevada) he, for almost the only time in his 
experience, had the sensations of a discoverer. 

Now the visible spectrum, with which we are 
all more or less familiar, was first observed by 
Sir Isaac Newton, who, according to the expres- 
sion of the poet, ‘‘untwisted all the shining 
robe of day.” That there is an invisible part 
beyond of which the eye cannot take cognizance, 
but in which the thermometer shows indications 
of solar energy in the form of heat, was first 
noticed by Sir William Herschel in 1800. Two 
years later Wollaston perceived a few of the 
dark lines in the visible spectrum, of which he 
thought the only significance was that they 
definitely fixed the different parts of the 
coloured spectra. Some years afterwards Fraun- 
hofer greatly extended the number of them, and 
denoted them by the letters of the alphabet, in 
consequence of which they are called after his 
name, the Fraunhofer line A being situated 
at the extreme end of the red part of the 
spectrum. At the other end, beyond the 
violet, photography manifests the existence of 
solar action, which, however, Prof. Langley 
tells us, contains much less than one-hundredth 
part of the total solar energy, whilst that in the 
Newtonian or visible spectrum contains about 
one-fifth part thereof. 

But it is beyond the red end that the great 
modern extensions of the spectrum have been 
found, chiefly by the agency of heat, though 
photographic effects have been noticed (especially 
by Sir William Abney) in that direction. The 
office of the dark lines in the visible spectrum 
is taken by cold lines in the invisible ; and the 
bolometer, invented by Prof. Langley, registers 
the positions of these in wave-lengths, so that it 
may be described as an instrument which sees 
in the dark. The mapping out of these was a 
very slow and laborious process (hundreds of 
observations being necessary to fix with approxi- 
mate accuracy the position in wave-lengths of 
one invisible line) ; but after the discovery in 
1881 of the new spectrum, further than the rest 
from the visible part, he devised a new apparatus 
to be used in connexion with the bolometer, 
which enabled this to be accomplished much 
more expeditiously. The principal results are 
given in a map reproduced in the paper before 
us. Altogether there are more than seven 
hundred invisible lines. 

In conclusion Prof. Langley remarks that 
his early impression that there were changes 





in the spectrum at different periods of 
the year, probably chiefly referable to absorp- 
tions in the earth’s atmosphere (though some 
might be in the sun itself), has been con- 
firmed by the work of the observatory in recent 
years, which appears to show that the energy 
spectrum undergoes changes in different seasons 
of the year. While it has long been known 
that life on the earth is maintained by the sun, 
he thinks we may now look forward to the 
possibility of a knowledge of how the sun main- 
tains it. And as a consequence of this he 
suggests that it may not be altogether futile to 
hope that predictions of seasonal change and its 
probable effect upon weather and crops will 
become feasible. It may be remembered that 
about a century ago Sir William Herschel 
expressed a similar hope respecting solar spots, 
before their periodicity was known. The work 
of physicists is, however, to go on studying the 
processes of nature, and to relegate the practical 
bearing of their discoveries to the fulness of 
time. 
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FINE ARTS 


—— 


DECEASED SCOTTISH MASTERS AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY, EDINBURGH. 


Tuts small retrospective exhibition of Scottish 
art is both interesting and well arranged. The 
committee have fixed on Raeburn as the greatest 
luminary of Scottish painting, and the end room 
is devoted entirely to his portraits, It may be 
doubted whether he was an artist of sufficient 
power for his reputation to gain by such an 
experiment. One's first feeling on entering the 
room is that Raeburn was not a colourist. 
Though he plays on the same chords of colour 
that had become familiar to English art through 
the influence of Sir Joshua Reynolds—sombre 
reds, saturated blues, and golden flesh tones—he 
shows throughout an instinctive tendency to 
relapse in the shadow tints into a dirty and arid 
brown. It would seem that his colour sense 
was not sure enough to enable him to produce a 
harmony with the full range of the colour chord, 
and he sought safety in a general degradation 
of pitch. His natural instinct in colour seems to 
have been for a safe harmony of brownish green 
opposed to dull reddish ochres, very similar to 
that which was adopted in some of the coloured 
prints of the period. An early work, Portrait 
of George Paterson (No. 157), shows how suc- 
cessful he was in such a treatment, while the 
flat relief of the faces and the even tonality 
indicate a distinct and personal attitude which 
he abandoned later on when he set himself to 
rival the more incisive effects of his great 
English predecessors in portraiture. 

The best example of his attempts to emulate 
Reynolds is, we think, the portrait of Prof. John 
Playfair (151), which is rich and luminous ; but 
even here there are lapses into the inexpressive 
neutral shadow tones. The portraits of this 
period, even if they lack any profound under- 
standing of character, are marked by sincerity 
and dignity of feeling. It was, we imagine, the 
brilliance and successful appeal of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s art which diverted Sir Henry Rae- 
burn from this refined and sober manner. In 
the later portraits there is noticeable a painful 
striving after effect, a loss of ease in pose and 
expression. His men become unnaturally reso- 
lute, their lips set with a firmness and deter- 
mination which could not be maintained for 
long, their eyes aspiring, fired by the conscious- 
uess of some heroic purpose. Occasionally, as 
in the portraits of the last Laird of M‘Nab 
(180) and of Dr. Nathaniel Spens (147), this 
gives his sitters a somewhat ridiculous and 
Boswellian air, as of taking themselves with a 
seriousness which would hardly have been 
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appreciated south of the Tweed. His women 
of the same period exert themselves in like 
manner in an unnatural effort at alluring coy- 
ness, while, in sympathy with the false sentiment, 
the painting becomes unpleasantly smart and 
slippery in quality. In one, the portrait of Mrs. 
Harvey and Child (158), Raeburn seems to 
have quite out-distanced Lawrence and to have 
forecast the popularity of Winterhalter’s style. 

It would be absurd to deny Sir Henry Rae- 
burn’s immense accomplishment, or his extra- 
ordinary facility in fixing at least the 
superficial characteristics of his sitters, or the 
brilliance of his execution. To this last indeed 
he sacrificed too much. His touch reveals no 
sensitiveness to the subtler beauties of form, no 
impassioned inquiry; with a few blunt rect- 
angular brush marks placed with admirable 
precision he could convey the general impression 
of a face, and he cared not to inquire further. 
When we add to his natural facility the good 
fortune of coming at a time when the principles 
of building up an impressive portrait were more 
fully understood, owing to the example of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, than at any time 
before or since, we get perhaps the fairest 
measure of Raeburn’s talent. He can only be 
considered as a striking figure among the 
epigoni of the great period of English portraiture, 
and among those as one who pressed forward in 
the direction of decadence. 

It may be merely a fortunate accident of this 
particular exhibition that Wilkie strikes us as 
essentially a more genuine artist—as perhaps the 
greatest artist that Scotland has produced. The 
fortunate accident is the presence in this exhibi- 
tion of The Bride’s Toilet (119), which is as 
good, we believe, as anything Wilkie ever did. 
Wilkie had, to start with, a keenly humorous 
perception of human nature, an eye for effective 
types and telling gestures, but his sense of 
beauty was derived almost entirely from his 
detern:ination to be a first-rate craftsman. He 
is the ‘‘ industrious apprentice ” of British art, 
and it is interesting to find that the industrious 
apprentice does sometimes arrive. That he was 
liable to lapses of taste was the natural result 
of such a laborious and circuitous method of 
apprehending beauty, but in this particular pic- 
ture there is scarcely any of that false elegance 
and that slippery handling which disfigure some 
of his painting, while there are passages which 
actually rival some of the Netherlandish masters. 
The old grandmother, for instance, who gives 
the final touches to the bride’s toilet, is not only 
a delightful and humorously drawn type, but it 
is painted with an easy mastery which belongs 
to the best traditions of genre painting. It 
reminds one of Brekelenkamp, but that the 
paint is more unctuous, more sparkling and 
gemlike in quality. Here and there the dull 
brown glaze which covered so many canvases of 
the period tells rather crudely, but the colour- 
ing is as a whole rich and expressive, with a 
prevailing note of amber. 

There are here a number of works by John 
Phillip, whocame sotantalizingly neartocomplete 
achievement. Nothing here is quite equal to the 
‘Spanish Wake’ of the Scottish National Gallery, 
but La Loteria Nacional (85) is conceived in the 
same vein. It lacks, however, the big compre- 
hensive composition of the ‘ Wake’; the interest 
is more diffuse ; it is a succession of figures each 
interesting in itself, but not co-ordinated with 
quite sufficient vigour. Picturesque incident 
and local colour (in the figurative sense) were, it 
would seem, the two things that just, and only 
just, prevented Phillip from being a great artist. 
Again and again these come in and throw him 
off the scent of the really pictorial relations of 
things, for both alike demand an accentuation 
which is opposed to the emphasis of pure beauty 
or real significance. Phillip’s Spanish peasants 
are always playing up to the stage parts of the 
Spanish beggar boy, the Spanish cigarette- 
maker, and the Spanish priest. They may, of 
course, in real life have this air of a chorus from 





‘Carmen,’ but a greater artist than Phillip 
would hardly draw such attention to the fact 
—would at all events not be misled into the 
error of realizing minutely features which for 
the sake of the whole composition should have 
been treated in a subdued half-tone. And yet, 
in spite of these defects, there are few of Phillip’s 
pictures which donotafford onesome real pleasure. 
There is such vigorous and yet sensitive handling 
of the paint, such daring butsuccessful oppositions 
of strong local colour—above all, such a masterly 
understanding of the subdued richness of 
broken colour—that one can only regret the 
more that some perverse fate denied him the 
singleness of eye without which great art is 
unattainable, 

Turning now to the lesser men, David Scott 
impresses one as a very distinct and original 
personality. Although he died scarcely recog- 
nized in 1849, he had anticipated to a great 
extent the ideas of the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment. His Machiavelli and the Beggar (15) is, 
indeed, almost an early Millais. In his Cupid (25) 
he is not so definitely Pre-Raphaelite, but he 
shows a rare appreciation of the best Italian 
traditions of design. The colouring, too, is 
marked by an unusual purity and suavity quite 
unlike the work of his contemporaries. He 
must be considered as one of those unfortunate 
artists whom uncongenial surroundings thwarted 
of their full development. He certainly stands 
far above such antiquarian artists as Sir William 
Fettes Douglas, many of whose Wardour Street 
medizevalisms are to be seen at this exhibition. 

Among the Scotch landscape painters the Rev. 
John Thomson is, after Sam Bough, who is 
represented here by some excellent pieces, the 
most conspicuous. In small unambitious 
studies, such as Nos. 92 and 135, he is wholly 
admirable ; his composition is good, his colour 
glowing and harmonious, In these he almost 
approaches Richard Wilson. In his elaborate 
compositions (3, 7, 8) he is intolerably turgid and 
insincere.—J. C. Wintour and Alexander Fraser 
both exploited the traditional romantic glamour 
of Scotch scenery with about as much artistic 
feeling as their modern representative Mr. 
MacWhirter. 

It is to be regretted that in this interesting 
retrospect of Scottish art no place was found 
for a painter of the eighteenth century, John 
Runciman, who, to judge by the few examples 
in the Royal Scottish Academy, gave promise 
of being one of the most distinguished of 
Scottish painters. His works have indeed the 
unmistakable stamp of genius. They indicate, 
moreover, a strange and unexpected imaginative 
gift, a natveté and intensity which remind 
one of the early German masters, and are alto- 
gether unlike in tone to the work of the period 
in which he lived. He died very young, which 
accounts no doubt for the extreme scarcity of 
his work. It would be interesting to know if 
the private collections of Scotland contain any 
more examples of a painter who ought not to be 
quite forgotten. 








fint-Grt Gossiy. 

Besipes two smaller works, but equally 
brilliant and not so far advanced, Sir L. Alma 
Tadema has nearly completed an extremely 
characteristic picture of the interior of the 
vestibule of an imperial bath in ancient Rome 
at the moment when Caracalla (whose name the 
painting bears) is passing through it. The 
immediate entrance to the bath is seen in the 
rear on our left. Behind the emperor some 
servants are closing the doors of the portico 
through which he entered; facing him five 
beautiful damsels are strewing roses, and 
walking backwards in graceful and natural 
attitudes. Caracalla, distinguished by his 
intensely dark complexion, his erect attitude, 
and his robes of purple and _ primrose 


of a golden hue, advances towards our left, 





passing as he does so a chamberlain, who, 
holding a staff of office, salutes the emperor, 
The animation of the girls’ attitudes, the beau 
of the faces among those which are visible, the 
designing of their draperies (which adds greatly 
to the vivacity and charm of the work as 4 
whole), the thoroughness of the picture’s finish 
throughout, are circumstances which make it 
likely that it will be one of the most attractive 
things in the next Academy. 

THE artistic world will be glad to know that 
Lady Alma Tadema, who for some months 
past has been exceedingly unwell and unable to 
paint, is now very much better, and likely to 
experience a rapid and thorough convalescence, 

Tue Annual Reports of the National Gallery, 
Ireland, and the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, have been published. The latter 
document records several circumstances of minor 
and local importance, ncluding the acquisition 
of a few likenesses of ancient and modern 
worthies, the chief of which we have already 
mentioned. The most interesting among those 
we have not named are the likenesses of 
G. P. R. James, Lord Redesdale, Leigh Hunt, 
Sir C. Barry, Sir H. Davy, Dr. Buckland, Prof, 
Tyndall, the late Duke of Argyll, and Max 
Miiller. The last two are parts of Mr. Watts’s 
gift of portraits by himself. In addition there 
are likenesses of Sir Harry Smith, Thornhill, 
Bulwer Lytton, Lord Bacon (by P. Van Somer), 
Lord Beaconsfield, and Shelley, and a number 
of photographs and autographs. 

Tue Swiss Society for the Preservation of 
Historical Monuments held its yearly meeting 
at Coire, under the presidency of Dr. Kemp, in 
the second week of September. Prof. Rahn 
gave an account of various discoveries of old 
‘*Bildercyklen” made during the year, and 
described a series of wall-paintings of the 
fifteenth century brought to light in the ancient 
Schloss at Sargans. Ina great room where the 
French were interned a hundred years ago the 
walls were found to be covered with pictures 
of boys at play, singers and musicians, groups of 
lovers, and men busy at different games. Prof. 
Rahn also described a cycle of wall-paintings, 
probably of the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, which have been laid bare in the 


Schloss at Maienfeld. The subjects are taken . 


from the legends of Dietrich’s fight with the 
dragon, Dietrich and his comrades, the Queen 
Virginal of Tyrol, and the acts of Samson in 
the Old Testament. 

Tue Swiss Numismatic Society held its annual 
meeting this year at Soleure, under the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Paul Stréhlin. It has becomea 
tradition with the society to present each member 
with a new ‘‘Gedenk-miinze” at each yearly 
gathering. The memorial medal for 1901 was a 
portrait of the Swiss artist J. M. Morikofer 
(1706-61), the work of the Genevan engraver 
Georges Hautz. The report for the year gave 
an account of the measures taken by the society 
for the detection of the spurious coins and 
medals which are thrust into the numismatic 
market, and also of the success of Major Steiger 
and Dr. Zeller-Werdmiiller in securing the in- 
sertion of a penalty against offences of this kind 
in the new Swiss Federal Criminal Code. 


Ir is in artistic quarters understood that there 
will not be another exhibition of pictures and 
sculptures by the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts, which, founded in 1890, survived during 
ten years in different galleries in Paris, once or 
twice as a sort of twin with the Salon itself.—We 
are informed that the International Society, 
which during about three years collected 
pictures, drawings, and etchings at Knights- 
bridge, will not continue, at least in the same 
place, to form an exhibition.— Whether the New 
English Art Club will repeat its exhibitions at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, seems to be for 
the present uncertain. 

Pror. Kart Lupwic, the landscape painter, 
has died at Berlin. He studied at Munich 
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under Piloty, and first attracted notice at the 
International Exhibition at Vienna. Like most 
German artists, he became a professor, first at 
Stuttgart and then at Berlin, and did not 
improve his paintings by so doing. 
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he Highland Bagpipe: its History, Litera- 
ture, and Music. With some Account of the 

Traditions, Superstitions, and Anecdotes 

relating to the Instrument and tts Tunes. 

By W. L. Manson. (Paisley, Gardner.) 
Few features of our intensely complex 
civilization are so remarkable as the aspira- 
tion towards primitive ideas. Over and over 
again the enthusiasts, pushing their desire 
for regeneration to excess, have been their 
own executioners. Think of the melancholy 
series of experiments in art, in literature, 
in the whole round of life, even during the 
last quarter of a century—of the present 
“Oeltic renaissance” and of the Pan-Celtic 
Congresses—and you have many object 
lessons in the reductio ad absurdum. And 
yet the value of what may be called the 
essential primitives, with their eternal 
appeal, remains undiminished. This is 
specially the case in music. How much of 
the profound emotion of the ‘ Pathetic’ Sym- 
phony is due to Tschaikowsky’s manipula- 
tion of the tom-tom music of savage races ! 
and with what moving effect agner, 
wearied of his brasses, harked back to Pan 
in the shepherd boy’s solo in ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’! 

The Highland bagpipe, then, flourishes at 
a time of the most complicated music, be- 
cause it consists of the most primitive form 
of musical ideas—its compass is but nine 
notes—and appeals to the most primitive 
emotions. Mr. Manson is one of the en- 
thusiasts; but he rightly sees that the 
bagpipe’s popularity depends entirely on its 
ne pene Bagpipe music has “suf- 
ered greatly through the efforts of well- 
meaning but mistaken people to lift it out 
of its proper place and graft it on to city 
life and inside entertainments.” To com- 
pare its music with “ classical productions ”’ 
is ‘like comparing ’taties and herring with 
wine jellies.” A Chicago jury once decided 
that the bagpipe was not a musical instru- 
ment at all. But why quarrel with a de- 
finition? Enough that it has lived through 
some bad crises. When that phase of life 
in which it was born and brought up passed 
away, it declined to be moved into the back- 
ground. In short, it had the will to live 
without the adventitious aids of cranks and 
of congresses, because it answers a primitive 
want. Indeed, nothing could be more ironic 
than the fact that the military organization 
which did much to crush out everything 
that had made it a power should have been 
so completely conquered by it that there are 
now two-and-twenty pipe bands in the 
British army; and, although Mr. Manson 
omits to mention the fact, the bagpipe has 
been annexed by some of our native Indian 
regiments, notably those in the Punjab, and 
it continues to spread there as a great 
military instrument. 

In a volume of more than four hundred 
pages Mr. Manson has compiled, rather 
than written, an account of the bagpipe 
from every point of view. The origin of the 





volume (in the columns of a Glasgow weekly 
newspaper) is obvious, but Mr. Manson has 
so much of the “ingenium perfervidum 
Scotorum ”’ that his formlessness is pardon- 
able. He is inclined to huddle up the 
traditional and the historical (with a dearth 
of authorities), so that the value of the book 
lies in his own point of view; but, while some- 
what resentful of English criticism, he keeps 
his head for the most part, and the general 
result is a volume showing much enthusiasm 
and great industry. 

If the bagpipe relies on the primitive 
ideas for its effects, its development, so far 
as we have genuine evidence, is fairly 
modern. Possibly a form of the “ pipe 
without the bag” mentioned in the Bible, 
it has its kin in many countries, but Mr. 
Manson believes that it was evolved out 
of the life of the Highland people rather 
than imported. In Scotland it was pre- 
ceded by the bard, who weat to battle, and 
by the hereditary harper. The last battle 
in which a bard exercised his function was 
fought in 1411; the last clan bard died in 
1726, and the last clan harper thirteen 
years later. For a people who were living 
in the open the pipe had the enormous 
advantage of sending forth sound to a 
great distance. Mr. Manson assures us 
(in his vague way) that ‘‘pipe music is 
known to have been heard at a distance of 
six miles, and, under specially favourable 
circumstances, of ten miles.” Anybody, 
however, who has had the privilege of 
listening to a pipe in a Highland glen on a 
quiet night must know that the ‘‘skirl”’ and 
the wail travel further than the notes of 
any other musical instrument. 

Starting with one drone, the bagpipe 
added a second drone to itself about 1500, 
and a third about 1800. Though its compass 
extends only from Gc second line treble clef 
to a first ledger line above clef, three million 
combinations can be practised on the pipes. 
The Highlander has been specially con- 
servative in changing the construction of 
the pipes. Mr. Manson dismisses the 
Northumbrian and the Irish pipes, on the 
ground that they have been elaborated 
“until they have almost ceased to be bag- 
pipes”; but he admits that some contrivance 
might be adopted in the bagpipe to cool the 
air before it reaches the chanter, so that 
the unpleasantness involved in tuning the 
instrument might be removed, or at least 
abated. Curiously enough, the making of 
bagpipes is almost entirely conducted in 
Scotland, the business being confined prac- 
tically to eight houses in Aberfeldy, Dun- 
dee, Edinburgh (where the Glens are 
names to conjure with), and Glasgow. 
‘“‘There are no makers abroad, but a large 
trade is done by Scottish makers with 
colonial customers.” 

The fact is that the bagpipe has always 
been an art rather than a well-defined 
science. The art was handed down by the 
hereditary pipers, who ceased to exist in 
1747 under the Heritable Jurisdiction 
Abolition Act, which struck at official 
clanship by making the possession of a 
retinue by a chief an offence against the 
civil law. The hereditary pipers taught 
their pupils by ear and off the fingers. Their 
‘“‘ system’? was one ‘whereby known and 
fixed sounds in the shape of syllables 
represented sounds in the shape of notes of 





music known to the teacher, but unknown 
to the pupil, in such a way that when the 
pupil after being taught heard a number of 
the syllables repeated by word of mouth, he 
could at once reproduce their prototypes as 
a bit of pipe music.” The ‘ Canntaireachd,’ 
as it was called, was published for the first 
time in 1828 by Capt. Neil MacLeod of 
Gesto, in what Mr. Manson describes as 
‘perhaps the most remarkable book that 
has ever been issued in connection with any 
musical instrument.” The earliest known 
attempt to write pipe music in ordinary 
notation was made in 1784 by the Rev. 
Patrick Macdonald, Kilmore, Argyllshire. 
The latest collection was published last year 
by Major-General OC. S. Thomason, R.E. 
(Bengal), the grandson of Mr. J. W. Grant 
of Elchies, who possessed the original 
manuscript of a set of pipe tunes compiled 
by Donald MacDonald, bagpipe maker in 
Edinburgh. In connexion with the 
notation of the pipes one may notice that 
Mr. Manson seeks to underline his clear- 
headedness rather needlessly by quizzing 
the “language” of bagpipe music. Mr. 
Julian Ralph’s remark that the pipes 
after Magersfontein could talk ‘as 
good Scots as any man who hears 
them” is surely not to be taken too 
literally. Whatever the effect of the 
pipes on soldiers in the field, there can be 
no doubt that to the man in the street the 
piper in battle is quite a hero. Mr. Manson 
is inclined to pooh-pooh Findlater of Dargai 
fame, but he has stories no less thrilling of 
other regimental pipers—of Sergeant Mac- 
Leod of the Gordons, who had his pipes 
smashed by a bullet at Elandslaagte, and of 
Private Stewart of the Camerons, who was 
left at Atbara with seven bullets in his 
body. It should be noted that, unlike an 
ordinary bandsman or ‘‘ musician,” a piper, 
like a drummer, sticks to his instrument in 
battle, and does not become a combatant in 
the ordinary sense. 

There is just a suggestion in this that Mr. 
Manson is afraid of being flouted for his 
enthusiasm. The same spirit breathes 
through that little-known Jocus classicus of 
the pipe, written by Alexander Fisher more 
than seventy years ago in imitation of an 
Anglicized Gaelic-speaking bard :— 

You’ll may spoke o’ ta fittle, you ll may prag o’ ta 


flute, 

An’ ta clafer o’ pynas, pass trums, clarinet an’ 
lute, 

Put ta far pestest music you’ll may heard or will 
fan 


Is ta kreat Hielan’ pagpipe, ta kran’ Hielan’ pag- 
pipe, ta prite o’ ta lan’. 

One of the best chapters in the book is 
that which deals with the hereditary pipers, 
headed by the MacCrimmons, the pipers of 
Macleod of Dunvegan. There is, however, 
a certain traditional vagueness about Mr. 
Manson’s description which might have 
been dispelled by a greater knowledge of 
clan genealogy. The last MacCrimmon 
piper died in 1822, but the fame of the 
hereditary pipers has since been maintained 
under the fashion, started undoubtedly by 
the late Queen, of honouring and preserving 
everything Highland. Angus MacKay, ‘‘the 
compiler of the first really serviceable book 
of pipe music,” who died at Dumfries in 
1859, was in Queen Victoria’s service, while 
his nephew Donald MacKay was the Prince 
of Wales’s piper. John Bane Mackenzie, 
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the best piper of his time, was in the 
service of the Marquis of Breadalbane for 
thirty years, declining to take a post under 
Queen Victoria. One of his pupils, Donald 
Cameron, piper to the late Col. Keith 
W. Stewart MacKenzie of Seaforth, com- 
posed several first-class tunes and gave 
the world four sons, all of them excel- 
lent pipers. This part of Mr. Manson’s 
work is so interesting that one regrets that 
he did not devote more space to it, to the 
exclusion of some of the chapters which 
contain information to be found in other 
works. 

The art of pipe playing has been greatly 
fostered by the army and by the Highland 
societies of London and of Scotland. So 
long ago as 1781 the London organization 
decided to award a pipe and flag every year 
‘* to the best performer on the Highland bag- 
pipe at the October Falkirk Tryst.” Piping 
has also been rendered very popular in 
the colonies, where the intensely clannish 
feeling of the Scottish settlers, transmitted 
generation after generation, is responsible 
for the maintenance of several old customs 
which might otherwise disappear. Although 
many Lowlanders have thus learnt the 
pipes, the best players still come from the 
Highlands. Between the middle of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth Skye alone gave 500 pipers 
to the British army; on the other hand, 
Falkirk has had as many as five pipers in 
the same regiment. 

Mr. Manson’s later chapters are far more 
interesting than the opening of the volume. 
Thus his closing pages on pibrochs and 
gatherings are full of good things, and 
some of his stories are excellent. He 
assures us that his stories are ‘but the 
merest pickings from the wealth of lore 
which has now almost disappeared from the 
Highlands.” If that be so, his suggestion 
for a Highland publishing society, which 
would extend the work of the county and 
clan societies, has a strong justification. 
The appendixes, notably the reprint of 
Major-General Thomason’s list of pibrochs, 
the list of the gold medalists of the Highland 
Society of London, and the bibliography of 
pipe music, are most valuable, rounding off 
a book that is meant to be popular with a 
touch of scholarly industry. 








THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s HaLL.—Promenade Concerts. 
KENNINGTON THEATRE.—‘ L’Etoile du Nord.’ 


THE autumn concert season will presently 
begin in earnest; meanwhile we have the 
Promenade Concerts. Beethoven’s nine 
symphonies are being performed in chrono- 
logical order, and this opportunity of study- 
ing the evolution of the master’s genius is 
as interesting as itis instructive. No season 
passes without the ‘ Eroica,’ the c minor, and 
the ‘ Choral,’ but the others are not so often 
heard ; Nos. 1 and 2 especially have fallen 
out of the usual répertoire. Mr. Wood con- 
tinues to provide novelties in moderate quan- 
tity. Last Saturday was performed an 


Overture Solennelle, by the Russian com- 
poser Liapounoff. The work opens in a 
stately manner, but the development of the 
subject-matter, although able, is over- 
wrought, and the close too noisy. The pro- 
gramme included an Adagio ‘Sursum 
Corda,’ for strings, brass, and organ, by Dr. 





Elgar. The short piece shows ripe thought, 
dignity, and admirable workmanship. 

On Tuesday the novelty was Herr Wein- 
gartner’s Second Symphony, in £ fiat, 
Op. 29. The author is a conductor of the 
highest rank, and he also knows how to 
use his pen. As a composer, however, he 
appears to us to work more with the head 
than with the heart. The symphony 
under notice is far stronger than his sym- 
phonic poem which was given under his 
direction at the last London Festival. The 
writing is enormously clever, and there is 
a certain dramatic character which arrests 
attention. Butthe manner is far more in- 
teresting than the matter ; and, further, the 
latter recalls various composers, the theme 
of the Adagio being closely related to the 
pease one of the slow movement of 

eethoven’s Ninth Symphony. The hunting 
after reminiscences is hatefal, but this one 
comes of itself. Then, again, the Adagio is 
in a style which belongs to the past, and, 
further, it is too long. A striking effect 
is produced at one moment by an unusual 
number of drums; by repetition, however, 
it is weakened, and still more so by 
the single drum strokes at the close of 
the movement. With this exception the 
scoring is masterly. We cannot help ask- 
ing, Why was this symphony selected? 
There are works by native composers as— 
indeed better—deserving of a hearing; and 
we assert this boldly, seeing that we are not 
anti-foreign, neither have we any desire to 
favour English art as such. The perform- 
ance of the difficult music under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Wood was excellent. With 
regard to the rest of the programme, we need 
only mention that M. Jacques Renard played 
for the first time a refined ’cello piece by 
Glazounoff, entitled ‘Chant du Ménestrel,’ 
and that Rossini’s ‘Guillaume Tell’ Over- 
ture was brilliantly played. 

The Moody-Manners Opera Company are 
giving performances at the Kennington 
Theatre this week, and on Wednesday even- 
ing Meyerbeer’s ‘L’Etoile du Nord’ was 
performed, a work which had not been 
heard in London for about ten years. The 
showy réle of Catherine was at one time 
a favourite with Madame Patti. ‘L’ Etoile’ 
is not one of Meyerbeer’s best operas; 
the plot is far from strong, and, more- 
over, the story is spun out. Then, again, 
the music sounds old-fashioned. There 
are, however, some interesting numbers: 
the duet of the Vivandiéres, well 
rendered by the Misses A. Grey and 
Roaden, is particularly smart, and the old 
Dessauer March makes its effect. The 
performance on the whole deserved praise. 
Madame Fanny Moody impersonated Cathe- 
rine, and sang the trying music with 
artistic skill. Mr. Charles Manners was 
successful as Peter. Mr. John Child proved 
a pleasing Pastrycook, and Mr. Charles 
Magrath amusing as the Corporal. The 
chorus sang brightly, and Signor R. Sapio 
conducted with care and intelligence. The 
work was given in its original form, with 
spoken dialogue. 








Musical Gossip. 

In connexion with Alfred the Great, ‘‘the 
nation’s father,” it is interesting to remember 
that in Dr. Arne’s ‘ Masque of Alfred ’ it is the 
hero himself who sings ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ “the 





celebrated Ode in Honour of Great Britain,” 
the chorus entering at the end of each stanza, 
The ‘Masque of Alfred,’ words by J. Thomson 
and Mallet, was first performed before the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at Cliefden 
House, Maidenhead, August 1st, 1740, to com. 
memorate the accession of George I. and the 
birthday of Princess Augusta, The setting of 
this ode has immortalized Arne. The celebra- 
tions at Winchester last week might, we think, 
have induced Mr. Wood, on one of the “‘ popu. 
lar” nights at the Promenade Concerts, to give 
‘Rule, Britannia,’ as Arne wrote and scored it 
in his masque. The ‘‘Rule, Brittannia ! Brit. 
tannia, rule the Waves!” phrase is not sung 
now as written by the composer, and in its 
original form it is certainly stronger. 

Tue forty-fourth season of the Saturday 
Popular Concerts will commence on October 26th, 
There will be in all twenty concerts, the series 
ending on March 22nd, 1902. Among the artists 
at present engaged are Lady Hallé, Friu- 
lein Wietrowetz, Messrs. César Thomson, 
Arbos, Sauret, Hess, Halir, Wolff, Hollman, 
Gibson, Fuchs, Madame Carrejio, Miss Fanny 
Davies, Miss Eibenschiitz, and Messrs. Pach. 
mann, Borwick, Schénberger, and Raoul Pugno, 
Mr. Bird will, as usual, preside at the piano- 
forte. 

Mr. Marx Hampovure, the talented pianist, 
will give three pianoforte recitals at Queen's 
Hall on the afternoons of October 5th and 19th 
and December 21st. He will also appear at the 
Promenade Concerts. 

THREE Richter Concerts will be given at 
St. James’s Hall on Mondays, October 21st and 
28th and November 4th, commencing at 8.30. 

Tue twenty-fourth season of the Highbury 
Philharmonic Society commences on Novem- 
ber 26th with a Sullivan programme, the ‘In 
Memoriam’ Overture and ‘The Golden 
Legend,’ and concludes in like manner with 
‘Ivanhoe.’ At the first of the two intermediate 
concerts, January 14th, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie will conduct his ‘ Britannia’ Over- 
ture and a new part-song from his pen, ‘‘ Firm 
in her native strength”; and at the second, 
March 11th, ‘ The Redemption’ will be per- 
formed. The prominence given to British 
music deserves note. 


Tue Mozart Society commences its series of 
concerts at the Portman Rooms on Saturday 
afternoon, October 5th. On October 12th Herr 
Bonawitz will give an interesting historical 
organ, harpsichord, and pianoforte recital ; and 
on October 26th the programme will be entirely 
devoted to the composer whose name the Society 
bears. The series ends on March Ist. 


Tue thirty-first season of the Royal Choral 
Society at the Albert Hall will commence on 
November 7th with ‘Elijah.’ Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s ‘Hiawatha’ will be given on December 
5th, and his new Leeds cantata ‘The Blind 
Girl of Castél Cuillé ’ on January 23rd. 
On March 6th Dvordk’s ‘The Spectre’s Bride’ 
will be performed for the first time by this 
Society. January 1st-and March 28th will be 
devoted to ‘The Messiah,’ and February 12th 
to ‘The Redemption.’ The programme of the 
concluding concert on April 17th will contain 
Sir F. Bridge’s ‘The Forging of the Anchor’ 
and Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend.’ 


Le Ménestrel states that the managers of 
the COurhaus at Scheveningen are in treaty 
with the Prince of Wied for the purchase 
of his villa and grounds at Scheveningen, 
with a view to erecting there a theatre after 
the model of Bayreuth. Munich now has 
its Wagner theatre, and if the ever-increasing 
success of Wagner’s works at Paris is any 
criterion, that city may at no distant date 
follow suit. And what about London? Why 
should not we have opportunities of hearing 
the master’s works as they ought to be heard— 
with invisible orchestra, without cuts, and at 
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suitable hours and with proper entr'actes? 
Then, and only then, shall we appreciate the 
true greatness of Wagner. 
Here SLezAK, the German tenor who ap- 
at Covent Garden last season, is engaged 
for the next two years at Berlin, and after that 
for ten years at the Vienna Hofoper. 


A LeTreR addressed by Richard Wagner to 
the littératewx Adolf Stahr in 1851 has recently 
peen published in the Frankfurter Zeitung by 
Prof. Ludwig Geiger. Stahr heard ‘ Lohen- 

in’ at Weimar in 1851, and wrote an article 
about the work. In it he said, ‘Only by 
humanizing the myth could the poet bring 
about a satisfactory ending.” And again :— 

“A Lohengrin who as servant, as soldier of the 
Grail, sacrifices i ae in order to preserve the 
office which he held by divine grac2, may be acorrect 
expression of divine transcendentalism and of its 
non-human guia superhuman character; we, who 
are men, can only see and feel as such, and to 
us he is P| the spectral shadow of a conception 
of the world which our intelligence and our con- 
yiction desire to see perish.” 

In his reply Wagner says :— 

“Tam really pleased for once to have taken, and so 
tenaciously, a Christian standpoint, and, indeed, as 
an artist and with the utmost naiveté. When I had 
completed the poem of ‘ Tannhiiuser’ some one sug- 
gested to me that I should give Venus the victory 
over the  d Elizabeth. I found that all very 
good, only, I replied, I could not then write a 
‘Tannhiuser.’ One of my most intelligent friends 
entertained a well-founded scruple in connexion 
with ‘Lohengrin,’ already printed: Lohengrin 
ought finally to become a human being—the scruple, 
in fact,on which your reproach is based. I began 
to think seriously over the matter, and to try to 

fit from proposed changes; I took no end of 
trouble to tell something of a lie to myself concern- 
ing a humiliated deity, &c. Fortunately, not one of the 
suggestions satisfied my friends ; if Lohengrin had 
to go, he must go as he was, z.e., just as Christian 
folk have fashioned him—unless, indeed, I was to 
fall from one inconsequence into another. And so, 
ina state of intense enthusiasm, I steeped him in 
music. There was no other means, and I at any 
rate saved myself from a rationalistic opera.” 

In this highly interesting letter, too long to give 
in its entirety, Wagner states that 

“T am almost annoyed that ‘ Lohengrin’ is brought 
to light [referring to the production of the work 
under Liszt at Weimar]. When you become ac- 
quainted with the poems on which I am at present 
engaged you will know why.” 

And one more quotation :— 

“During the last six years I have been writing 
a ‘Young Siegfried,’ and this very day I have com- 
pletely sketched the concluding scene, Briinnhilde’s 
Awakening.” 

So that he was at work on that subject much 
earlier than has hitherto been supposed. 


Tae widow of Piatti has just died, having 
only survived her husband by a few months. 

A PosTHUMOUS opera by Ponchielli, of ‘ Gio- 
conda ’ fame, is to be published at Milan. The 
work is entitled ‘I Mori di Valenza,’ and the 
libretto was written by Antonio Ghislanzoni. 
The work is to be scored by the composer’s 
son, Signor Annibale Ponchielli. 

THE Neue Freie Presse reports that the col- 
lection of Charles Malherbe in Paris has yielded 
an interesting find in the shape of a number of 
songs by Robert Schumann. The text consists 
of political poems referring to the events of 
1848, in the April of which year they were set 
to music by Schumann for a chorus of male 
voices; but though several of them are mentioned 
in his biography, they were never, apparently, 
performed in public. Among them is Freili- 
grath’s inspiriting ‘ Schwarz-Rot-Gold.’ 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

Scn. Sunday Society’s Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall, 
on. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Tvrs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Wep. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Tuurs, Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Fri. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 


rt Hall. 
=— Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
— Mozart Society 3, Portman Rooms. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 





DRAMA 


-—_——— 


THE WEEK. 


Garriok.—‘ Iris,’ an Original Drama in Five Acts. 
A. W. Pinero. 

Drury Lane.—‘ The Great Millionaire,’ a Drama in Four 
Acts. By Cecil Raleigh. 


To find anything approximate to Mr. 
Pinero’s Iris we have to turn to French 
literature. The nearest approach to her 
in English literature is Milton’s Dalilah; 
her most obvious precursor is Manon 
Lescaut. Mr. Pinero is to be acquitted 
of imitation, conscious or unconscious, and 
his drama is entitled to the qualification 
assigned it of original. So strange an 
apparition is Iris upon English boards 
that we are driven to seek for precedents. 
Gilberte de Sartorys has some of her traits, 
but Manon Lescaut is the nearest approach 
to an analogue. Duly to describe her it is 
necessary to understand her, and this is a task 
almost, if not quite, beyond our powers. 
Inherently she appears to be a weak, 
warm-hearted, irresponsible creature; pos- 
sessor, though a widow, of a sort of 
virginal allurement by which men are 
carried captive; capable of heroical reso- 
tions, which fade almost as soon as they are 
formed, sensual, luxurious, and unstable. 
Circumstances have given her freedom and 
wealth, the latter, however, held on the 
uncomfortable and unworthy condition 
that it shall be forfeited{in case she marries 
again. Among the swarm of adorers that 
surround her two only count. Frederick 
Maldonado, a Jew of Spanish descent, reso- 
lute, passionate, rich, and masterful, will 
espouse her to-morrow, cast her fortune 
(inconsiderable in his eyes) to the winds, 
and keep her supplied with the luxuries to 
which she is accustomed and without which 
she cannot exist. Opposed to him is Lau- 
rence Trenwith, a youth who, after failing 
in one or two professions, is going out forth- 
with to British Columbia with five hundred 
pounds given him by his relatives in order 
to get rid of him. For him she is prepared, 
she all but thinks, to give up the world. 
Appalled at the contemplation of her own 
weakness, she accepts Maldonado, with the 
hope that his strength will fortify her. So 
it would, did she give him a fair chance. 
Scarcely has he left her room, however, 
rejoicing in his betrothal, than she sum- 
mons Trenwith to her to listen to his 
farewell. So eloquent is this that he 
does not leave her. Maldonado receives 
a curt dismissal, and Iris, dispensing 
with marriage. formalities, carries Tren- 
with off to Ita ain as al appa- 
rent cavaliere servente, but in fact as a 
fully privileged lover. This blissful but 
unconventional arrangement is disturbed by 
an all but total loss of fortune on the part 
of Iris. Laurence must needs depart for 
America and make a home for one who 
may now be his bride. He departs, and Iris 
tries to live faithful to him on the pittance 
she possesses. The attempt is a failure. 
Animated by malice and desire for revenge, 
Maldonado ministers to her every need, with 
the result that when, two years later, Tren- 
with returns, he finds his promised wife 
living in luxury with his rival. Iris sends 
for her past lover, and in a room warm from 
Maldonado’s presence tells Trenwith all and 
asks him to take her away. This arrange- 


By 





ment is naturally refused; and upon the 
departure of Trenwith Maldonado, who has 
discovered the assignation, enters, seizes her 
by the throat, all but strangles her, and then 
with words of blinding insult orders her out 
of his house. With her departure, penniless 
and friendless, into the midnight the action 
ends. 

This bald description does not pretend to 
do justice to a piece into which Mr. Pinero 
has put much of his best work, and by 
which for nearly four hours an audience 
was held enthralled. That ‘Iris’ is con- 
siderable most who saw it will concede; 
that it is great some will be disposed to 
maintain. It has remarkable and unholy 
power, and its influence is scarcely to be 
resisted. It leaves us, however, tearless 
and resentful, and to a certain extent 
perplexed. Do women such as Iris exist ? we 
ask ourselves. Sheis not actively wicked— 
not, like Dalilah, ‘‘a manifest serpent by 
her sting.’ She has no such motive of 
jealousy as drove Gilberte de Sartorys to 
her mad flight and brought about her 
terrible penance. Had Maldonado treated 
her as Othello treats Desdemona, he would 
have had Othello’s excuse :— 

Yet she must die, else she ’ll betray more men. 


She has a moral colour-blindness, and cannot 
feel the atrociousness of asking her lover into 
the house of her keeper and proposing an 
immediate flight. Weakness with her 
amounts io criminality. When, in language 
more vigorous than our stage often hears, 
Maldonado says to her, 

You rag of a woman! you double-faced trull! you 

liar ! 

it breeds no resentment in her, and we almost 
feel that, her last bid for love having failed, 
she would go back to him if he would have 
her, and resume their unworthy and uncom- 
fortable relation. 

Miss Fay Davis played well the heroine, 
the most difficult and ambitious part she has 
yet essayed. Excellent performances were 
given of the Jew by Mr. Oscar Asche; of 
Laurence Trenwith by Mr. Charles Bryant, 
an actor previously unknown; and by Mr. 
Dion Boucicault of a species of tame cat. 

The new drama with which Drury Lane 
has reopened has most of the defects of its 
class. First among these is the fact that 
the opening scenes are purely conven- 
tional, and that we are half way through the 
piece before we encounter anything that 
can be regarded as action. We see the 
pale and interesting heroine, ignorant of 
her birth, driven forth into a pitiless 
world, finding protectors in the humblest 
ranks of life, and experiencing the extremes 
of poverty while wealth and rank are at 
her beck, and those most bent on finding 
her brush unconsciously past her in the 
street. Far too long are the scenes in 
which these familiar vicissitudes are ex- 
hibited. When once, however, the real 
action is reached, it proves stimulating in 
its extravagance. Not for one moment 
must the question of probability, or that 
even of possibility, be considered. Mr. 
Raleigh lays down postulates to which his 
audience must agree. These granted, he 
presents a series of scenes illustrating 
the contrasts of our daily life. From the 
fashionable tavern, in which wealth and 
ostentation are seen in their vulgarest form, 
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you are transported to East-End slums in 
which a starving public is bludgeoned in 
the interest of law and order. A picture is 
given of bread riots such as were seen before 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, with the attack 
of the mob upon the bakers’ shops. These 
scenes are brought about by a ‘‘corner” in 
wheat established by an angry millionaire 
as a revenge for insults put upon him by 
civic officials. The whole is accordingly a 
drama on the subject of trusts, and is 
ingenious in its class. It furnishes oppor- 
tunity for scenes picturesque or sensational ; 
and the public is shown a state ceremonial 
in the Guildhall, when the freedom of the 
City is bestowed upon a thinly veiled 
Emperor, and a race with motor cars, which 
will shortly be effective, though on the first 
occasion the machinery worked unsatisfac- 
torily. From the point of view of literature 
or art the work is no better than its pre- 
decessors, and claims no consideration. It 
has, however, some originality of idea, and 
in this respect is in advance of most of its 
predecessors. The acting generally is not 
strong, but Mr. Charles Fulton gives a 
powerful presentation of the millionaire. 








ON “VLLORXA” IN ‘TIMON OF ATHENS,’ 
III. iv. 112. 

A worp, if I may be permitted, on the points 
raised by Mr. Cuningham, who seems to have 
forsaken ‘‘the sane criticism of the eighteenth 
century” for a ‘‘slavish adoration” of the 
blunders of the First Folio. , 

I was careful to include the word All among 
the possible causes of the dittography, and Mr. 
Littledale did not, I think, in his ‘‘ strictures ” 
deny that -ius was usually pronounced as one 
syllable by Shakspeare. 

It is, I think, misleading to use the term 
‘**dactylic” in this discussion, as English verse 
usually varies according to stress and not ac- 
cording to quantity. Any evidence that Shak- 
speare preferred ‘‘dactylic” pronunciations 
would be welcome, as there is abundant evidence 
to the contrary. Is not ‘‘Sempronius” in the 
readings of Mr. Littledale and Mr. Cuningham 
an amphimacer rather than a dactyl ? 

Mr. Cuningham is, I think, entirely mistaken 
in attributing a ‘‘dactylic ” pronunciation to the 
Italian -ia, -io, &c., and a reference to the texts 
of the old Italian poets or to the pronunciation 
of a modern Italian in such words as Io ho, gid, 
Siena, will readily convince Mr. Cuningham of 
his error. In a few cases -io is dissyilabized, as 
in natto (=nativus), but such dissyllabification 
is always indicated by diacritical marks. 

The objections I have urged against Mr. 
Littledale’s emendation apply equally to that 
of Mr. Cuningham—neither reading fits the 
metre. Francis JOHN Payne. 








Bramatic Gossip. 

Mr. TREE has long meditated a revival of 
‘The Tempest,’ and hesitates whether he will 
play in it Prospero or Caliban. ‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’ in which he will, of course, be Shy- 
lock, is also contemplated. It would be pre- 
mature to say that either piece is likely to be 
seen in the near future. 

In the revival at the Court of ‘The Strange 
Adventures of Miss Brown’ on Monday Mr. 
R. C. Herz took, as was announced would be 
the case, Mr. Kerr’s part of Capt. Courtenay. 
Mr. J. Beauchamp reappeared in his original 
character of Major O’Gallagher; Mr. Victor 
Widdicombe replaced Mr. Lionel Brough as 
Sergeant Tanner, and Miss Joan Burnett Miss 
May Palfrey as Angela Brightwell, a part she 
played with prettiness and spirit. The re- 


ception was favourable, though the general 
acting was extravagant, not to say riotous. 





IpseN, whose recovery is no longer considered 
possible, is occupied with an apology for his life, 
in the composition of which he refuses all clerkly 
aid. He is said to bein a condition of great 
nervous irritability, and is attended by physi- 
cians at the charge of the State. 

*‘Ricuarp Lovetace,’ by Mr. Laurence 
Irving, has been produced by Mr. E. H. Sothern 
at the Garden Theatre, New York. It is in 
part derived from familiar suggestions in the 
poems of Lovelace, but substitutes death as the 
result of a wound for the lingering torment of 
the brilliant Cavalier. Lovelace was played by 
Mr. Sothern, and Lucy Sacheverell by Miss 
Cecilia Loftus. 

REHEARSALS will shortly begin of the ‘ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini’ of Signor Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
Signora Duse, who is starting on what she de- 
clares will be her last tour, will play the heroine 
on the production of the piece in Florence. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. W.—J. C. H.—W. H. & Sons— 
8. W. P.—R. M.—S. T. D.—W. B.—S. E. W.—G. C. L 
received. 

C. EK. B.—We cannot answer such questions. 

J. T.—Rather a wild etymology. 

G. L. K.—Forwarded to the writer. Too late for insertion. 
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With upwards of 100 Illustrations and 2 Photogravure 
lates. Second and Cheaper Edition. 


With many New Illustrations. 
[British Artist Series, 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 
FRANCIA. 
By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
(Bell’s Great Master Series, 


NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY BY F. K. A. GASC. 
Medium 16mo, 942 pages, 3s. 6d. 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


LANGUAGES. 
By F. B. A. GASC. 


NEW EDITION OF DYER’S ‘MODERN ETROPE.’ 
In 6 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, 
From the Fall of Constantinople. 
By the late THOMAS HENRY DYER, LL.D. 
A New Edition, Revised and brought up to date by 
ARTHUR HASSALL, : Student of Christ Church, 
xford, 
[Vols. I. and I], ready. Vols. III. and 1V. immediately. 
“For the general reader, and even for the historical student who is 
content with anything short of original research, Dyer’s book is indis- 
pensable....But if it was to keep its place as a text-book, it was un- 
avoidable that it should be submitted to a somewhat drastic revision 
in the light of additions made to our knowledge since it first appeared. 
This work could not have been committed to more competent hands 
than Mr. Arthur Hassall.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 
Complete in 1 vol. 

With a Memoir by Sir WALTER J. SENDALL, G.C.M.G., 
Governor of British Guiana, and Portrait. 


«None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late has given us more 
unalloyed pleasure.”’—Morning Post. 





HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Edited by Prof. HALES. 
NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE AGE OF CHAUCER (1346-1400), 
By F. J. SNELL, M.A. 
With an Introduction by Prof. HALES. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
CUBIC AND QUARTIC CURVES. 


By A. B. BASSET, M.A. F.R.S. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST of 


MEXICO. Copyright Euition. th the Notes of 
JOHN FOSTER KIRK, and the Author’s latest Correc- 
tions. Witha New Introduction by GEORGE PARKER 
WINSHIP, A.M. (Harvard). 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. A 
Dictionary of Synonymous Words in the English Lan- 
uage, showing the accurate Signification of Words of 
Similar Meaning. Illustrated with Quotations from 
Standard Writers. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON C. J. 
SMITH, M.A. With the Author’s Latest Corrections 
and Additions. Edited by the Rev. H. PERCY SMITH, 
M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Reissue in cheaper 

form, 6s, 

London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON. 





In the press, feap. 8vo, with Illustrations. 


PROSPECTING for GOLD. A Handbook of Practical Informa- 


tion and Hints for Prospectors based on Personal Experience. By D. J. RANKIN, Author of ‘The Zambesi 


Basin,’ &c., formerly Manager of the Central African Co. 





Just published, large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


METALLIFEROUS MINERALS and MINING. By D. C. 


DAVIES, Mining Engineer, &c., Author of ‘A Treatise on Slate and Slate Quarrying.’ Sixth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and much Enlarged by his Son, E. HENRY DAVIES, M.E. F.G.S. With about 150 Illustrations. 





n the press, small crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 


MINING CALCULATIONS: comprising Arithmetic, Algebra, 


and Mensuration. By T. A. ODDONAHUE, Editor of ‘Mining Engineering,’ First-Class Certificate Colliery 
Manager, &c. 





Just published, medium 8vo, cloth, with 300 Illustrations and many Folding Plates, 21s. net. 


The METALLURGY of GOLD: a Practical Treatise on the 


Metallurgical Treatment of Gold-bearing - including the Assaying, Melting, and Refining of Gold. By M. 
EISSLER, A.I.M.E. M.Inst.Min. and Met., 





Just published, royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


By Chas. Prelini, C.E., 


with Additions by CHAS. S. HILL. With 150 Diagrams and Illustrations. 


Just published, large crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 


DYNAMO ELECTRIC MACHINERY. Its Construction, Design, | 


and Operation (Direct Current Machines). 


By SAMUEL SHELDON, A.M. Ph.D., assisted by MASON, B.S. 
Second Edition. With 202 Illustrations. 





Just published, large crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. n 


WANNAN’S MARINE ENGINEER'S GUIDE to BOARD of 


TRADE EXAMINATIONS for CERTIFICATES of COMPETENCY. Containing all Latest Questions to Date, with 
Simple, Clear, and Correct Solutions ; 302 Elementary Questions with Illustrated Answers, and Verbal Questions 
and Answers; Complete Set of Drawings with Statements completed. By A. C. WANNAN, C.E., Consulting 
Engineer, and E. W. I. WANNAN, M.I.M.E., Certificated First-Class Marine Engineer. Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. Second Kdition (Revised and Enlarged). 





he press, small crown 8vo. 


The POCKET-BOOK of ‘REFRIGERATION and ICE-MAKING 


for 1902, with Diary. Edited by A. J. WALLIS-TAYLER, A.M.Inst.C.E, Author of ‘Refrigerating and Ice-Making 


Machinery,’ &e. 





the press, royal 8vo, with Folding Plates. 


The BACTERIAL PURIFICATION of SEWAGE. By Sidney 


BARWISK, M.D. (Lond.) M.R.C.S. D.H.P. (Camb.), Fellow of the Sanitary Institute, Medical ona of Health to 
the De’ rbyshire County Council. 


In the press, crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 


WATER and its PURIFICATION. A Handbook for the Use of 


Local Authorities, Sanitary Officers, and others interested in Water Supply. By S. RIDEAL, D.Sc. Lond. F.1.C. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


n the press, crown 8 


LOCKWOOD'S DICTIONARY of TERMS USED in the 


PRACTICE of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. Embracing those current in the Drawing Office, Pattern Shop, 
Foundry, Fitting. Turning, Smiths’, and Boiler Shops, &c. Comprising upwards of 6,000 Definitions. Edited by 
JOSEPH G. HORNER, A.M.1.M. E. Third Edition, Revised, with Appendix. 





Just published, small crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


The CONSTRUCTION of ROADS and STREETS. By H. Law 


and D. K. CLARK, Members of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Sixth Edition, Revised, with additional 
Chapters by A. J. WALLIS-TAYLER, A.M. Inst.C.E. With numerous I]lustrations. 





ust published, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. leather. 


The GAS ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK: comprising Tables, 


Notes, and Memoranda relating to the Manufacture, Distribution, and Use of Coal Gas, and the Construction ot 
Gas Works. By HENRY O'CONNOR, A.M. Inst.C.E. Second Edition, Revised. 





Just published, small feap. 8vo, leather, 8s. 6d. ne 


The GAS-ENGINE HANDBOOK: a Manual of Useful Infor- 


mation for the Designer and the Engineer. By E. W. ROBERTS, M.E., Author of the I.C.S. Text-Books on Gas, 
Gasoline, and Oil Engines. With 40 Full- “Page Engravi ings, specially engraved for the Work. 


Just published, 4to, cloth, 21s. net. 


MODERN PLUMBING, STEAM and HOT WATER HEATING. 


A New Practical Work for the ection, the Heating Engineer, the Architect, and the Builder. By J. J. LAWLER, 
Author of ‘ American Sanitary Plumbing,’ &c. With 284 Illustrations and Folding Plates. 





In the press, feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 


The HEALTH OFFICER'S POCKET-BOOK. A Guide to 


Sanitary Practice and Law. For Medical Officers of Health, Sanitary Inspectors, Members of Sanitary Authorities, 
By EDWARD F. WILLOUGHBY, M.D. (Lond.), &c. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 





Just published, 360 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. net. 


INWOOD’S TABLES for PURCHASING ESTATES, and for 


the Valuation offProperties. Twenty-sixth Edition, Revised and Extended by WILLIAM SCHOOLING, F.R.A.S. 














Medium &vo, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


DIAMOND DRILLING for GOLD and 
OTHER MINERALS. A Practical Handbook on the 
Use of Modern Diamond Core-Drills in Frees 
and Exploiting Mineral-bearing Properties. By G. 
DENNY, M.N.#.Inst.M.E. M.I.M. and M, 

“Mr. Denny’ ’s handbook is the first English work to give a detailed 
account of the use of modern diamond core-drills in searching for 
mineral deposits The work contains much information of a practical 
character.’’—Nature. 


Feap. 8vo, leather, ds. net. 


FIELD TESTING for GOLD and 


SILVER. A Practical Manual for Prospectors and 
Miners. By . H. MERRITT, M.N.E£.Inst.M.E. 
A.R.S.M., &c. With Plates and other Illustrations. 


“It gives the gist of the author's experience as a teacher of pros- 
pectors, and isa book which no prospector could use habitually without 
finding it pan out well.’’—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The PROSPECTOR’S HANDBOOK. 
A Guide for the Prospector and Traveller in o— of 
Metal-Bearing or other valuatle Minerals. By J. W. 
ANDERSON, M.A.(Camb.), F.R.G.S. Wight jidition; 
thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged. 

“Will supply a much-felt want, especially among Colonists, in whose 
way are so often throwa mapy mineralogical specimens, the value 
of which it is difficult to determine.’’—£ngineer. 


8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


HYDRAULIC POWER ENGINEER- 
ING. A Practical Manual on the Concentration and 
Transmission of Power by Hydraulic Machinery. By G. 
CROYDON MARKS, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

«We have nothing but praise for this thoroughly valuable work. The 
author has succeed ed in rendering his subject interesting as well as 
instructive.”’—Practical Engineer. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


PRACTICAL SURVEYING. A Text- 
Book for Students preparing for Examinations or for 
Survey-work in the Colonies. By GEORGE W. USILL, 
A.M.LC.E. Seventh Kdition. 

“The best forms of instruments are described as to their construc- 
tion, uses, and modes of employment, and there are innumerable hints 
on work and equipment such as the author, in his experience as sur- 
veyor, draughtsman and teacher, has fuund necessary, and which the 
student in his inexperience will find most serviceable.” — Engineer. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


SURVEYING with the TACHEO- 
METER. A Practical Manual for the Use of Civil ana 
Military Engineers and Surveyors. Including Two 
Series of Tables specially computed for the Reduction of 
Readings in Sexagesimal and in Centesimal Degrees. By 
NKIL KENNEDY, M.Inst.C.E. 

“The work is very clearly written, and should remove all difficulties 
in the way of any surveyor desirous of making use of this useful an 
rapid instrument.” —Nature. 


8vo, clotb, 10s. 6d. net. 


The RECLAMATION of LAND from 
TIDAL WATERS. A Handbook for Engineers, Landed 
Proprietors, and others interested in Works of Reclama- 
tion. By ALEX. BEAZELEY, M.Inst.C.E. 

‘“« The author has carried out his task efticiently and well, and his book 
contains a Jarge amount of information of great service to engineers 
and others interested in works of reclamation.”—Nature. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


The ART of SOAP-MAKING. A 


Practical Handbook of the Manufacture of Hard and Soft 
—— Toilet Soaps, &c. Including many New Processes. 
By A. WATT. Seventh Editiov, including Modern 
Candlemaking. 
‘<The work will prove very useful, not merely to the technological 
student, but to the practical soap-boiler.’ ’—Chemical News. 


Medium 8vo, 450 pages, with 1,000 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


PRACTICAL BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION. A Handbook for Students preparing for 
Examinations, and a Book of Reference for Persons En- 
gaged in Building. By J. P. ALLEN, Lecturer on Build- 
ing Construction at the Durham College of Science. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

““The most complete exposition of building construction we have 
en. Itc tains all that is necessary to prepare students for the 
various exau...nations in building construction.’’—Building News. 


Royal 8vo, 1100 pages, with over 450 Illustrations, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


The COMPLETE GRAZIER and 
FARMER’S and CATTLE BREEDEk’S ASSISTANT. 
A Compendium of Husbandry. Originally Written by 
WM. YOUATT. Fourteenth Edition, entirely Re- 
written, considerably Enlarged, and brought up to Pre- 
sent Requirements by WILLIAM FREAM, LL.D. 
“The book must be recognized as occupying the | peat position of the 
most exhaustive work of reference in the English language on the sub- 
ject with whioh it deals.” —Atheneum. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


The AGRICULTURAL VALUER’S 

ASSISTANT. A Practical Handbook on the Valuation 

of Landed Estates. By TOM BRIGHT. Fourth Edition, 

Revised, with Appendix containing a Digest of the 
Agricultural Holdings Acts, 1883-1900, 

“Full of tables and examples in connexion with the valuation of 

tenant-right, estates, labour, contents and weights of timber, and farm 

produce of all kinds.”—Agricultural Gazette. 


*.* COMPLETE CATALOGUES and PROSPECTUSES post free on application. 
London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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FROM C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S 
AUTUMN LIST. 


—_——~->—— 


** Exceptionally entertaining.... 


CYPRUS TO ZANZIBAR 
BY THE EGYPTIAN DELTA. 

The Adventures of a Journalist in the Isle 
of Love, the Home of Miracles, and 
the Land of Cloves. 

By EDWARD VIZETELLY. 


With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. price 15s. 


“One of the most charming and delightful records of 
travel and adventure we have had in recent years.” 
Glasgow Herald, 
‘* Will be read with widespread interest.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


HOW OUR NAVY is RUN. By 


ARCHIBALD HURD. With an Introduction by 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. With 32 Illus- 


trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


This is a book which will interest all Britons, knowing as 
they do that on the efficiency of the Navy depends the 
integrity of the Empire. The author knows his subject 
intimately in all its details, technical and otherwise, and has 
treated it in a popular and highly interesting manner. The 
book is well illustrated. 


The ROMANCE of RELIGION. By 
OLIVE VIVIAN and HERBERT VIVIAN, Author 
of ‘ Abyssinia,’ ‘Tunisia,’ ‘Servia.’ With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, price 6s. 


*“*We can promise those who read this fascinating book 
that they will find something to interest them in every page. 
The 32 illustrations add greatly to the value of a most in- 
teresting book.”—Datly News. 


HEROES of the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By G. BARNETT SMITH. Vol. III. GLAD- 
STONE, BISMARCK, HAVELOCK, and LINCOLN. 
— 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, 
price 5s. 


PEARSON’S NEW RECITER and 
READER. Containing Choice Selections from the 
Writings of KIPLING, TENNYSON, BROWNING, 
W. S. GILBERT, MARK TWAIN, BRET HARTHE, 
C. §. CALVERLEY, DICKENS, and many others. 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


LORD KITCHENER. By Horace G. 
GROSER, Author of ‘The Life of Lord Roberts,’ &c. 
With Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. (Shortly. | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WALLYPUG OF WHY,’ &c. 


BAKER MINOR and the DRAGON. 
By G. E. FARROW. With 72 Illustrations by Alan 
Wright. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. 

** A book which will be the delight of young people.” 
Scotsman, 


THREE NOVELS TO ORDER 
FROM THE LIBRARY.—6s. each. 


The STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE 
of LADY DELIA. By LOUIS TRACY. 


MOUSME: a Sequel to ‘My Japanese 
Wife.’ By CLIVE HOLLAND. 


DAUNTLESS. By Capt. Ewan Martin. 


INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT. 


On OCTOBER 2 Messrs. PEARSON will 
publish an important New 6s. Novel by 
WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of 
“ With the Red Eagle, kc., entitled DON 
or DEVIL? On the same date they 
will publish The MIGHTY DEEP 


and WHAT we KNOW of IT, by 
AGNES GIBERNE, Author of °The 


Sun, Moon, and Stars,’ &c. Illustrated, 
Extra crown 8vo, price 5s. Also acharm- 
ing Story for both old and young, entitled 
MOOSWA, and others of the 
Boundaries, by y W. A. FRASER. With 
12 Illustrations, Extra cr, 8vo, price 6s. 


..Not a dull page + it.” 
Outlook. 


























C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, 
Henrietta Street, W.C. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 1032. OCTOBER, 1901. 2s. 6d. 

RECENT NAVAL PROGRESS. By “ Active List.” 

The WESTCOTES. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Chaps. 1-3. 

FINDING the WAY to the POLE. 

GAMES in OLD and MODERN FRANCE. By Andrew Lang. 

A CHINAMAN in LONDON. 

The CONQUEST of CHARLOTTE. Chaps. 9, 10. 

The LITTLE SON. By Moira O'Neill. 


CHINA REVISITED. By Alexander Michie. 
Grand Fiasco—Ordeal of Terror anc Temptation—Soldiers of all 
Nations—Ravages of Foreign ‘Troops—Indian Contingent. 


TELLING MRS. BAKER. By Henry Lawson. 
MOSLEM CONFRATERNITIES of N. AFRICA. By W. B. Harris. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD —America’s Wise and Simple Presi- 
dent—The Cant of “ Political Crime”—How to Treat Anarchists— 
French and English. 


The TRUTH ABOUT the LIBERAL PARTY. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


YHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNE 
OCTOBER, 1901. 
TWO PRESIDENTS and the LIMITS of AMERICAN SUPREMACY. 
ASSASSINATION, @ FRUIT of SOCIALISM. By Geoffrey Langtoft. 
A YEAR of LORD LANSDOWNE. By H. Whates. 
The POPULARITY of CRITICISM. By Nowell Smith. 


_, i tang of CENTRAL EUROPE. By Baron Pierre de 
‘oubertin. 


RAVENNA. By Harold Spender. 
si and the MONEY LENDERS. By Capt. J. W. Gambier, 





BRITISH STATESMANSHIP. By A Diplomat. 
— ENTRIES at HENLEY REGATTA. By Theodore Andrea 
ook. 


IRISH PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. By J. G. Swift 
acNeill, M.P. 


IRELAND and the BUDGET. 
Synnott. 


The NEW REIGN and the NEW SOCIETY. By T. H. 8. Escott. 
INDIA’S INTEREST in CHINA. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
LORD CURZON : an Impression and a Forecast. By An Onlooker. 


WOMEN’S WORK in WESTERN CANADA. By Elizabeth 
Lewthwaite. 


“THROUGH the IVORY GATE.” By Fiona Macleod. 
“ ANTICIPATIONS.” VII. By H. G. Welle. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


By the Earl of Mayo and Nicholas 





NOW READY. 

MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 

No. 13. OCTOBER, 1901. 


THE 


2s. 6d. net. 


Contents. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 
THe GAME OF BRIDGE. 
ON THE LINE. 
THE Navy at ScHOOL: a CORRECTION. 


PROF. KOCH and TUBERCULOSIS. Prof. G. Sims Wood- 
head, M.D. 


Is - - pea to DISLIKE the JESUITS? Robert 
ell. 


MANCHURIA in TRANSFORMATION. Archibald R. 
Colquhoun. 

The FINANCIAL CONDITION of JAPAN. Robert 
Machray. 

NOTES on MOROCCO. Mrs. Bishop. 

CHILDREN’S WORKSHOPS in SWEDEN. J. G. 


Legge. 

BATTLE-PIECE by PAOLO UCCELLO in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. Illustrated. Herbert P. 
Horne. 

JOHN KEATS. Arthur Symons. 
A SONG of HOME-COMING, Mrs. Woods. 


TRISTRAM of BLENT. Chaps. 28-30. 
Anthony Hope. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


T H E 
For OCTOBER. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 


BLACKSTICK PAPERS. No.6. By Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 

LAYING UP the BOAT. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

MRS. CARLYLE and her HOUSEMAID. By Reginald Blurt. 

CUCHRANE REDIVIVUS. Ry Patrick Vaux. 

A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. IX. 

The MOTIVE of TRAGEDY. By W. Basil Worsfold. 

A HOUSE of DREAMS. By Theo. Douglas. 

The PERSISTENCE of YOUTH. pens 8. Street. 

The TALE of the GREAT MUTINY. Delhi; How the Ridge was 
He By the Rev. W. H Fitchett, LL. D. 

The CIRCUS. By E. V. Lucas. 

“The GRASS 0’ the GRAVES.” By Gerald Brenan. 

COUNT HANNIBAL. Chaps. 28-30. By Stanley J. Weyman, 

London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo Place. 


2 CANALS of CANADA; New Drainage 

Ry-Laws of the London County Council; Farther Notes on the 
British hesoelation s Gas and Gas Fittings (Students’ Column); Design 
for*a Memorial Bridge ; Design for a Terrace Garden, Sidcup; House, 
“Steep Hill,” Jersey, &c.—See the BUILDER of September 28 (4d. ; by 
post. 4jd.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of 
the Butider, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


The 


(Concluded.) 











JUST PUBLISHED, price 2s. ; by post, 2s. 4d. 
YHE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the 
SESSION 1901-1902. 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. J. E. Cornish, Manchester. 





FBENEZER seg phan THEORBTIOAL WORKS, 
each net 5s. 
HARMONY: its ‘tees a Practice. " ;hirteenth Edition. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. 
FUGUE. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. 
MUSICAL FORMS. 
APPLIED FORMS. 
The ORCHESTRA. 
Vol. I.—‘The Technique of the Instruments.’ 
Vol. II.—‘ Orchestral Combination.’ 


Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street and 22, Newgate Street. 


THE» MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD for 

ER contains :—Fr. Chrysander ; Reflections on Festivals 

(Baughan) ; a Bellini; Gloucester Musical Festival ; ‘ Breeze 

sonal for Pianoforte from ‘Coleridge-Taylor’ 8 Suite ‘ Herod’; = 
rts, Reviews, &c. 24 pages of Articles and Music. Price 2d; by 

25d. Yearly Subscription, 2s. 6d. post free. —Augener, 199, Regent ‘Asad 


Y¥Y P? BWR It tft BR SB 


FOR SALE, HIRE, OR EXCHANGE 
at Half the Usual Prices. 


EASY TERMS. 
MACHINES REPAIRED. 
MS. COPIED. 


AGENTS for the CHICAGO, price 10/. 10s. 
TAYULO R'S, LIMITED, 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
Contractors to His Majesty’s Government. 

Y OBRKS’ OPTICAL LANTERN SLIDES, 
ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE SET FOR TEACHING 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 











Specially prepared to show Industries, Progress, Xc., of 
Countries illustrated. 


UPWARDS OF 1,700 SLIDES. 
List free on application. 


YORK & SON, 
67, LANCASTER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 


NOFwick UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Founded 1797. 

HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 

(50, Fleet Street, E. C.5 71,72, King William Street, 
E.C.; 8t. dames’s ‘ranch : 26, Charles Street; 
195, Picea iccadilly, W.; 81, Edgware Road, W.; 

1, Victoria Street, 8. W. ; and 124, West End 
ne, 
Amount Insured ...... . 
Ciaims Paid ......... ,000 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan Sane, ~ eae to be made to 
either | the above London Offices, 
Norwich, September 29, 1901. 





LONDON OFFICES 


ean 








THE 


IVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 


« £9,802,414. 


FIRE. 
Invested Funds .. ee ee 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LUNDON. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST, 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS 


GRANTED BY THE 


Ra rent PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,300,000. 
RNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary 


PPs's COCOA. 








The Most Nutritious, 
EPPs's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 
EPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


KPPs's COCOA, With Natural Flavour only. 





DIixNeForn's MAGNESIA 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, ‘ yn 
And INDIGESTIO 
And Safest —a for Delicate Constitutions, 
hildren, and In: 
DINNEFORD’ iS) “MAGNESIA 
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“WR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
GILBERT PARKER’ NEW NOVEL. 


Mr, HEINEMANN begs to announce that he has just published a New Novel by the Author of * The Lane 
’ that had no Turning.’ 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


GILBERT PARKER. 
THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. 


TRANSLATED BY CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
A New Edition, uniform with the ‘ Edinburgh Edition ” of the Works of R. L. STEVENSON. 


ANNA KARENIN 


Is now ready, in 2 vols,, with Portraits, price 15s., and other Volumes will follow at intervals. 


RECENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE ETERNAL CITY. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ it is interesting, characteristic, and highly dramatic, and not too long. It isa stirring, 
warm-blooded story that one is sorry to have finished.” 


MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, — “ Refreshingly 
original, thoughtful, and artistic.” 


1 vol. 6s. 








JAMES PRIOR. 
FOREST FOLK. 
[Second Impression. 
SPECTATOR.—“ We have no hesitation in welcoming 
‘Forest Folk’ as one of the very best and most original 
novels of the year, and our only regret is that we have 
failed to proclainy the fact sooner.” 
BASIL MARNAN. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 
[Third Impression, 
MORNING POST.—“ Strong, clever, and striking.” 


strong, 


MAXWELL GRAY, Author of ‘The Last Sentence.’ 

FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 
ATHEN.£UM.—“ Brightly and pleasantly written.” 
BH. F. BENSON, Author of ‘Mammon & Co.,’ &e. 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


TIMES,.— A really thrilling and exciting tale, readable all through and full of entertainment.” 








THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


A New Series of American Fiction in Monthly Volumes, price FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO QUINBAS, post free, 
for a Subscription of 12 Volumes. 
ATHEN£UM.—“‘In his ‘ Dollar Library’ Mr. Heinemann is furnishing English readers of fiction with admirably 
chosen specimens of genuine literary craftsmanship that really belong to America.” 


THE LATEST VOLUMES ARE— 


SISTER CARRIE. By Theodore Dreiser. 


ACADEM ¥.—‘‘ The book is thoroughly good, alike in accurate observation, in human sympathy, and in dramatic 


% THE DARLINGTONS. By E. E. Peake. 


ATHENZAUM.—‘ This is a very ably written novel, distinguished by a catholie sanity of outlook, a suave tolerance, 
anda remarkably keen and vivid insight into the minds and hearts of the human types with which it is concerned.” 


THE DIARY OF A FRESHMAN. By M. Macomb Flandrau. 


THE LAST OF THE MASAI. By Sidney Langford Hinde, 


H.M. Collector British Hast Africa Protectorate, and HILDEGARDE HINDE. With Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Drawings. 1 vol. 15s. net. 


A VANISHED ARCADIA. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 


Author of ‘ Mogreb-el-Acksa,’ &c. 1 vol. 9s. 





THE GREAT PEOPLES,—A New Series edited by Prof, YORK POWELL, 


l. THE SPANISH PEOPLE. Their Origin, Growth, and 


Influence. By MARTIN A. S. HUME, Editor of the Calendars of Spanish State Papers. 1 vol. 6s. 


CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS. A Study of Colonization and 


its Problems. By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 1 vol. 10s. net. 
x CON TEMPORARY REV/EW.—“ A book on colonization which may be commended for intelligence and sanity. 
t, Bigelow writes as one who has observed and studied the problems of Empire.” 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY. Drawn from Life in 1900 by 


WM. NICHOLSON. Lithographed in Colours. 2s. 6d. net. 


FAIRY TALES. From the Swedish of Baron G. Djurklou. 


Translated by H. L. BRAXKSTAD. With Illustrations by T. Kittelsen and Eric Werenskiold. Square cloth 
boards, 3s, 6d. (Monday. 


GIOCONDA: a Play. THE POEMS OF SCHILLER. 
By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO. Translated by E. P. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
Translated by ARTHUR SYMONS. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 1 vol. 6s, 
MR. HEINEMANN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST post free. 
London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 








XUM 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MADAME RECAMIER AND 
HER FRIENDS. 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 


This Volume is the first complete ‘‘ Life” of that 
renowned heauty and Society leader, and contains 
a full and impartial account of ber relations with 
Napoleon, his brother Lucien Bonaparte, Mathieu 
de Montmorency, Madame de Staél, Prince Augustus 
of Prussia, Victor Moreau, Bernadotte, Canova, 
the sculptor, the Murats, the Duke of Wellington, 
Benjamin Constant, Elizabeth Cavendish, Duchess 
of Devonshire, Prince Louis Napoleon (afterwards 
Napoleon III.) and his mother Queen Hortense, 
Madame de Kriidener, Chateaubriand, and many 
other celebrated men and women of her time. 

One of the features of the book will be Selec- 
tions from the Letters addressed to Madame 
Récamier by her various distinguished admirers, 
notably those of Benjamin Constant, the famous 
Publicist and Statesman, and of Chateaubriand. 

With 24 Plate Portraits, 8 of which are in 
Photogravure. 
Limited to 350 Copies (signed and numbered). 
Demy 4to, 30s. net. [ Shortly. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


Illustrated by 
EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. 


Crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 5s,; 
bound in leather, fully gilt, 6s. 
(Tuesday next. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MARTYRDOM 
OF AN EMPRESx.’ 


THE TRIBULATIONS OF A 
PRINCESS. 


‘The Tribulations of a Princess’ is the auto- 
biography of the exiled lady whose earlier work 
created so general a sensation. Her anonymity is 
still preserved. ‘The new book, written out of the 
author's own experiences, is an interesting account 
of her career at various European Courts, and is 
filled with intimate personal recollections of the 
private life of kings and emperors. _[ Tuesday nezt. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Nore.—The Publishers regret that this volume 
should at first have been announced as being illus- 
trated with portraits, but at the last moment the 
author has relinquished the idea, fearing that their 
publication might lead to her identification. 


KARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. 

The ROYAL TOMBS of ABYDOS. By Prof. Petrie. An 
Account of recent Antiquarian Discoveries, copiously 
illustrated. 

The NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. Hall. An Article o 
considerable Importance. Iilustrated from Photographs 

The BELDONALD HOLBEIN. By Henry James. A Com- 
plete Story. Illustrated in Colour by Lucius Hitchcock. 

KING CUSTOM. A Complete Story. By Mrs. Stepney 
Rawson. Illustrated in Colour by Howard Pyle. 

The HOTEL of the BEAUTIFUL STAR. By William 
Sharp. A Picture of “ Under-World ” London Life. 
DISTINCTLY a PLIGHT. By Paul Leicester Ford. A 

Complete Story. Illustrated by Henry Hutt. 

AN ARTIST’S CONCEPTION of the CHARACTERS in 
‘ALICE in WONDERLAND.’ By Peter Newell. 

Miss Mary K. Wilkins’s Great Serial Novel.—The PORTION 
of LABOR. Illustrated by A. I. Keller. 

Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s History of the United States.— 
COLONIES and NATION. Profusely illustrated from: 
Portraits, Old Documents, and Drawings. 

Also Contributions by 
W. D. HOWELLS. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


ONE SHILLING. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, or 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


A SOWER of WHEAT. By Harotp Binptoss, Author of ‘ Ainslie’s Ju-ju.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“It is gratifying to see a writer of promise like Mr. Harold Bindloss achieving a really fine book...... ‘A Sower of Wheat’ is really an epic of life in the Great North-West. There js 
a freedom and breeziness about it which is typical of that splendid country, and which no one could have put into his work who was not at once a very sincere lover of nature and ay 
enthusiastic believer in the future of Canada. The reader will follow with interest the struggles of the sturdy Lancashire man who opens out a career for himself, and wins a fortune 
and the girl of his heart by sheer energy and pluck.’’—Morning Leader. : 
“ We will venture to doubt whether the conditions of life upon the great Canadian wheat-growing prairies have ever had a more faithful chronicler......We heartily recommend the 
book to all who want a good story, and to all who are in search of information upon the subject of the Canadian settler’s life.”"—Daily Mail, : 
**A splendidly written story......Mr. Bindloss knows what he is writing about; and to those desiring to know the ins and outs of settlement life ‘A Sower of Wheat’ is just the 
book.’’—/rish Times. 2 
“ The story has the iofinite charm arising from manly outdoor existence amid surroundings of wild Canadian scenery...... It should win the hearty approval of ee aie 
ishers’ Circular, 
‘Mr. Bindloss is a writer of mark, who pens stories full of life and action, and is carefully exact in regard to his local colouring. The consequence is that the reader not only 
enjoys a good piece of fiction, but at the same time gets a correct idea of the people amid whom the incidents are placed...... How he succeeds let all who like a real good tale discover for 
themselves. Suffice it that the book is vividly real, the reader being continually fascinated by brilliant passages that make him feel as if he were taking part in the ey a cl 
loyd’s News, 


The TRIUMPH of HILARY BLACHLAND. By Berrram Mirrorp, Author of ‘The Gun-Runner,’ &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


gilt top, 6s. “A spirited story.’’— Academy. 


DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By D. Curistie Murray, Author of ‘The Church of Humanity,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


gilt top, 6s. 
The PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Suret, Author of ‘The Lord of the Sea,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
The LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told by Himself, and “Dedicated to all who Love.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. (oct. #1, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. By Max O’RELL, Author of ‘John Bull and his Island,’ &. FourtH Epirioy, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The LADY of LYNN. By Sir Watrer Besant, Author of ‘The Orange Girl,” &. With 12 Illustrations by G. Demain- 


Hammond. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The CANKERWORM: being Episodes of a Woman’s Life. By GrorGe MANVILLE Fenn, Author of ‘The New 


Mistress,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. (Oct. 8. 





























A FIGHT to a FINISH. By Florence Warpen, Author of ‘ Joan, the Curate,’ &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. (ous. 
The HOUSE on the SCAR: a Tale of South Devon. By Bertua Tuomas, Author of ‘In a Cathedral City,’ &e. Srconp 

















EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. (Oct. 10, 
The WEALTH of MALLERSTANG: an Upland Tale. By ALGernon GissinG, Author of ‘A Secret of the North Sea, 

&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. (Oct. 17. 
The GRAND BABYLON HOTEL: a Fantasia on Modern Themes. By Arnotp Benyerrt, Author of ‘The Gates of 

Wrath,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. (Shortly. 
THREE MEN of MARK. By Saran Tytier, Author of ‘St. Mungo’s City,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. (Oct, #4, 
DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Forbes, Author of ‘ Her Last Run,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly. 





NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


Handsomely bound in picture cloth boards, flat backs, 2s. each. 
DORA MYRL, the LADY DETECTIVE. By , The RECORDS of VINCENT TRILL, of the | The WATERS of EDERA. By Ovrpa. 








McD. BODKIN, K.C. Detective Service. By DICK DONOVAN. 
JOAN, the CURATE. By FLiorence WARDEN. | The LADY from NOWHERE. By Feraus Hume. IN LONDON’S HEART. By Georce R. Sins. 
TALES of a DYING RACE. By A. A. Grace. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly, 
A BLIND MARRIAGE, &c. By Georce R. Sims (Dagonet). Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Oct. 17. 





CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. By A. Werner, Author of ‘The Captain of the Locusts,’ &ce. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY EDITIONS IN THE PRESS. 
PLOTTERS of PARIS. By Epmunp MiTcuELL. ANDROMEDA. By Roserr BucHAnan. | The FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. By James Payy. 


. By B. M. Croker. With 6 Illustrati b . HE >KINS i 
big a od y ROKER. Wi ustrations by NELL HAFFENDEN. By TigHe Hopkins. With | PAUL FERROLL. By Mrs. Arcuer CLIve. 


The INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. By “ee AS a WATCH in the NIGHT.” By Mrs. | WEY PAGE FATROLL KILLED his WIFE. 
The BLUE DIAMOND. By L. T. Mrapr. CAMPBELL PRAED. 











A MISSING HERO. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By Aan St. AuByN. | HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Motes- 
The FOURTH GENERATION. By Sir WatreR PHILIP WINWOOD. By R. Nelson STEPHENS. | : 
BESANT. With 6 Illustrations. | MARVEL. By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 
MAX THORNTON. With 8 Illustrations by J. Shaw Crompton, R.I. A New Eprtion. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
(Oct. 17, 
A VERSAILLES CHRISTMAS-TIDE. By Mary Srvuarr Boyp. With 53 Illustrations by A.S. Boyp. Feap. 4to, cloth 
gilt and gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly. 





The JOY of LIFE. By EmiLe Zota. Edited with an Introduction by Ernest A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cl. 38. 6d. _{o«t.1. 








Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per Volume ; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net per Volume. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pocket Volumes, handsomely printed from New Type upon fine and very thin paper. 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Cuaries Reape. 
“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE to MEND.” By Cuares Reape. [Oct. 3. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN and BOOKS. By Roserr Louts Stevenson. [Oct, 10. 


IN MEMORIAM: Memorial Verses for Every Day in the Year. Selected and Arranged by Lucy RiwLey. Small 8vo, 


cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. net; leather, burnished edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


SOUTH LONDON. By Sir Waiter Besant. With an Etching by F.S. Walker, and 110 Illustrations. CHraper Epitiox. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: a Life Study in Criticism. By H. Betiyse Baiwpon. With a New Preface, and 


2 Portraits. SECOND EDITION, Revised. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top. 6s. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Portrait in each Volume. 2 vols. crown 8v0, 


buckram, 12s. (Oct, 17. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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